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THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON THE 
EASTERN QUESTION, 


Tux Duke of Argyll did excellent service by 
the speech in which, on Thursday evening, he 
called the attention, not of Parliament only, 
but of the country to the stipulations of the 
Treaties of 1856, and their real bearing upon 
the present crisis. Conspicuous as is the de- 
bating power of the Upper House at the present 
time, it is not often that even there so impres- 
sive and masterly a speech is heard. The Duke 
was careful to disarm opposition at the outset by 
condemning any laxity of opinion as to treaty 
obligations. He also declined to endorse the 
inference from present troubles that the Orimean 
war was a mistake. But this part of his speech 
was evidently intended mainly to smooth the way 
for the remainder. Having thus put himself en 
rapport with his audience, be proceeded to exa- 
minethe most important provisionsof the treaties 
of 1856. He called attention first to the tripartite 
treaty between Great Britain, Austria, and 
France; and next to the generul treaty which 
included Russia, Turkey, Surdinia, and Prussia. 
In the first article of the former, ‘‘ the high con- 
tracting parties guarantee joiotly and severally 
the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, recorded in the Treaty concluded at Paris 
on the 30th of March, 1856.” This appears abso- 
lute. But the Duke of Argyll showed that it was 
necessarily conditioned by the pre-existing and 
more general treaty. The latter also contains a 
mutual agreement amongst all the Powers to 
‘* respect the independence and territorial inte- 
grity of the Ottoman Empire’’— a promise which 
is covered by acommon guarantee. But the 
Dukeargued that this guarantee had respect to 
attacks from without, and did not, indeed could 
not, refer to disintegration from within. On 
the other hand, Turkey, in a form carefully 
devised so as not to contradict the fiction of 
her independence, made solemn promises of 
better treatment for the subject provinces. 
The article which records this also re- 
pudiates any intention of establishing by 
this record a right of interference in the 
domestic affairs of Turkey. But in the Duke 
of Argyll’s view there was no surrender of any 
right which, in the nature of things, must 
belong to them when the peace of the world is 
threatened. For ourselves, we regard it as a 
work of supererogation to be so ingeniously 
respectful towards a document which bas hardly 
any more relation to the present actual world 
than the leases and agreements of Noah’s pre- 
decessors. But if the action of treaty-makers 
is always to be accepted as proof of their inten- 
tion, the noble orator had little difficulty in 
proving his case. For within four years of the 
treaty the massacres in Syria occurred, when, 


with the approval of all Europe, France inter- 
fered in a very decided mauner; and from that 
day to this a perpetual succession of internal 
ferments, insurrections, and revolutions bas made 
interference with the domestic affairs of Turkey 
one of the principal ocoupations of Foreign 
Secretaries. 


Thus the Duke of Argyll made good his posi- 
tion that the Treaty of Paris guarded Turkey 
only against unprovoked invasion by aggressive 
Powers outside; but bound the Ottoman Porte 
also to better government, and offered no gua- 
rantee whatever against the consequences of ite 
failure to fulfil its undertaking. The Duke did 
not seem to be aware that he was exposing very 
forcibly the futility of the whole scheme. For 


2% the only danger of Turkey was internal decay, 


and against this the Treaty did not and could 
not afford any remedy. But the Duke is more 
than excusable; for his main purpose was to 
carry with him a Oonservative and intensely 
insular assembly in what he considered the 
rational view of our treaty obligations. Having 
then demonstrated the general scope of the 
instruments of 1856, he proceeded to prove that 
Russia had acted strictly within the limite of the 
treaty by which she was bound, The Treaty of 
Paris provided that if any diffloulty arose 
between the Porte and one or more of the sig- 
patory Powers, mediation should be tried 
before recourse was had to war. And this was 
the very plan adopted by Russia. Diplomacy 
was allowed ample time to do its utmost; but 
all in vain. And when at last war was finally 
declared, the British Government showed their 
sense of the loyalty with which Russia had 
acted by assuming an attitude of neutrality. 
Finally, the Duke of Argyll declared that 
he had never regarded the permanence of 
the Ottoman dominion as possible. The 
Treaty of Paris secured a breathing space, 
during which some substitute for that dominion 
might reveal iteelf. This substitute is to be 
looked for in the development of self-govern- 
ment amongst the subject races, and to this 
object the Duke expressed a hope that the 
English Cabinet would devote itself at the 
forthcoming Conference. 


It would be too much to say that this speech 
excited no opposition. But it was certainly not 
met with anything in the shape of argument ; 
and the two principal succeeding speakers, the 
Earls of Uarnarvon and Derby, while professing 
to dispute the steps by which the Dake arrived 
at his conclusion, fairly admitted that no other 
conclusion wag possible. The Earl of Carnarvon 
deprecated the patching up of peace on con- 
ditions impossible of fulfilment, and he 
clearly intimated that the integrity and 
independence of Turkey in the sense hitherto 
maintained would be a condition of that nature. 
He also quite agreed that the only hopeful 
substitute for Turkish rule is the erection of the 
Provinces into virtually independent princi- 
palities. Lord Derby, with all his good quali- 
ties, scarcely possesses the far-reaching fore- 
sight, or the clear grasp of the actual situation, 
or the strenuous will of Prince Bismarck. And 
he could, therefore, hardly be expected, on the 
verge of a Conference, to imitate the blunt 
frankness of the German statesman. But he 
said enough to strengthen our confidence that 
so long as he is to the front we shall not drift 
into an aimless war. He was disposed to 
attach more importance than the Duke of 
Argyll to the guarantee of Turkish inde- 
pendence given by the Treaties of 1856; but 
he hastened to add that it involved no obliga- 
tion to make war. And he implied, though he 


did not explicitly state, that the lasting peace 


which he hoped would be the result of the 
Conference, must be based on the solution 
suggested by the Duke of Argyll. : 


HOME REUNION SOCIETY. 


III. 

WE regret to learn that Mr. Tozer considers 
we have not done him justice in our comments 
upon his paper, but we are unable to see any 
justification for his complaint. We did not 
impeach the conscientiousness or even strength 
of that gentleman’s Nonconformity, but merely 
asserted that it was not of the type which pre- 
vails in Congregational churches; and we did 
this not from any desire to reflect on Mr. Tozer, 
but to obviate any possible misapprehension on 
the part of Earl Neleon as to the way in which 
his proposals are likely to be met by Oongrega- 
tionalists generally. It is in our judgment of 
the highest importance that his lordship and his 
associates should understand, at the very out- 
set, that neither on the subject of the Establish- 
ment nor on that of Sacramentarianiem oan 
there be any compromise, and, as Mr. Tozer's 
paper failed to put that with sufficient distinot- 
ness, and contained some etatements relative to 
Nonconformist opinion which did not appear to 
us to give a full representation of the facts, we 
expressed our view without any idea of refleo- 
tion upon him. We should certainly not have 
put it less forcibly if we had known at the 
time what the Jpewich Free Press states. After 
speaking of Corporate unity with Christendom” 
as the aim of the promoters of the Conference, 
that paper adds :— 


The Evangelical clergy of the town say that this is 
the avowed object of the Home Reunion Society, and 
Mr. Turnock was given to understand that this was the 
reason why they could not take in the oe. 
If they were mistaken, he has taken no pains to correct 
them. He bas, therefore, allowed them to infer that 
they were right in supposing that he, Lord Nelson, + nd 
the other friends of the society seek not the restoration 
of Nouconformists merely, but Rowan Catholics also. 


With such a statement before us, the Con- 
ference becomes to us a simple marvel. It was 
intended to promote unity, and the preliminary 
proceedings reveal irreconcilable division within 
the very Ohurch whose members are seeking to 
make up their old differences with Dissenters 
outside. But the most curious feature is 
that it is High-Churchmen who make these ad- 
vances to Noncouformists, and that the latter 
entertain proposals on which Evangelicals put 
an immediate and decided negative in the in- 
terests of that Protestantism for which Dis- 
senters have hitherto been supposed to be 
specially jealous. It is possible that Evan- 
gelicals may be too much disposed to regard 
any action of High-Churchmen in a partisan 
spirit, and certainly Nonconformists are not 
called upon to share their suspicions or adopt 
their quarrels. But the refusal of the clergy, 
with whom they have closest theological 
affinity, to take any part in the Oonference, 
ought to have led Dissenters to be very cureful 
as to their own action. If they felt it ungra- 
cious to refuse the invitation addressed to them, 
and thought that courtesy demanded that they 
should listen to any overtures which might be 
made, they should from the first have made it 
clear that, while willing to co-operate in all 
Christian service with all followers of their 
common Lord who were ready to meet 
in the spirit of Christian brotherhood, they 
had no desire to be comprehended in a National 
Church, and as little to form part of a great 
Oatholic confederation. It was not the time 
nor the place, as it seemed to us, for hints as to 
Dissenting weakness, or eulogies on the beauty 
of the service of the Church of England, refe- 
rences to the friction of church lifeamong Non- 
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conformists, or suggestions of possible reforms 
in the Liturgy which might attract some who 
are at present outside. We fully admit that 
Mr. Tozer maintained his Nonconformity, and 
even that the tenacity with which he adheres to 
it was all the more remarkable because of the 
concessions he made. But it was a serious 
mistake to hint at any concession under the 
vircumstances. Had the Churchmen with 
whom he was dealing been evangelicals, there 
might have been some reason for saying that if 
the Prayer-book were purged of some of its 
sacerdotal errors, and made more Protestant, 
there were Dissenters who might be reconciled 
to the Church, some even now of those who are 
not troubled by the present relations of State and 
Church, and would accept a Protestant Church 
and Prayer-book even from Parliament, and many 
more if it were disestablished. But to High- 
Churchmen another tone ought to have been 
adopted, even by Nonconformists of the mildest 
type. They ought rather to have been told 
that to the voice of any charmer seeking to recon- 
eile them to what is called catholic ”’ principles 
Dissenters would be obstinately deaf, charm he 
never so wisely. It may be said that this was 
what Mr. Tozer indicated; but if it was to be 
effective, it should have been said with much 
more distinctness, and it should not have been 
accompanied with so many expressions of admi- 
ration for the Church. In these there is nothing 
new and nothing unusual. 


Some of the most | 
ardent champions of Establishment aro just as 


they are prepared, for the sake of escaping a few 
weaknesses incident to all human systems, to 
lend themselves to the maintenance of a system 
under which the Anglican Church is being 
rapidly transformed into a preserve of priest- 
craft. That there is no intention on the part of 
the religious Dissenters,” who dislike aggres- 
sive action against the Establishment, to pro- 
mote such a result we quite believe. But we 
have to deal with facts as they are, an 1 these 
show us an Establishment Erastian in theory 
and constitution, sacerdotal in its spirit, its 
formularies, and its general result. We gladly 
quote Mr. Tozer’s statement. That an assembly 
composed of brewers, publicans, Jews, avowed 
unbelievers, and nonentities, and a very small 
minority of Christians, should determine what 
the Church should believe and what it should 
not believe, the matter and form of its prayers, 
the mode of its government, and the measure of 
its discipline, is a kind of bondage that to us 
would be intolerable.” Now what we would 
not endure ourselves we are not prepared to 
inflict upon others, and therefore we employ 
all our influence as politicians and citizens to 
strip the Parliament, which we help to elect and 
which professes to represent us, of functions 
which it is utterly incompetent to perform, and 
which lie outside its province. It may be that 
were the Episcopal Church freed from its con- 
nection with the State, one section of it, at 
least, might adopt a constitution which would 
be attractive to those Nonconformists who dislike 


fully sensible of the #sthetic charm which lingers some incidents of popular Church government 
about the Anglican Church as those who are | and have no repugnance to bishops or Liturgy 


supposed to hold more moderate views, and if | per se. 


the opportunity seemed to require it, would not 
hesitate to express the feeling. But at a Con- 
ference like that at Ipswich, the present 
truth,” which required to be freely and boldly 
proclaimed, was that ina Church which was 
based on the heresy of a human priesthood, and 
which eet forth the mystic grace of sacraments, 
Nonconformists could have no place. Our com- 
plaint of Mr. Tozer’s paper was that it did not 
accentuate these points, and that the references 
to them were weakened by his general tone as 
well as by some of his special references. 


The Conference will not be without its value 
if it brings vividly before the minds of a certain 
class of Nonconformists like Mr. Tozer the real 
nature of their position. Amid the sentiment 
which the Conference may have induced we may 
seem to have spoken harshly. One of our 
Evangelical contemporaries says that we have 
‘ruthlessly exposed the true motives” of this 
„ reunion farce, which all Protestant Church- 
men have discerned from the first. This is 
exactly what we meant to do, for we felt the 
truth of the remark made in the same paper, 
that ‘‘ unless the Nonconformists be prepared to 
forfeit their self-respect and also the respect of 
their fellow-men, they will lend no further coun- 
tenance to these attempts to cajole them.” 
Without suggesting that there was any delibe- 
rate attempt at cajolery on the part of the 
promoters of the Oonference, those Dissenters 
who hold firm by Protestant principles 
are deceived if they suppose that there is 
any prospect of reunion on such conditions as 
they could accept. It is imperative that this 
should be said plainly, because sacerdotalism 
grows by means of the pleasant illusions 
indulged by so many who have more or less 
favour for the Establishment in which it 
finds ashelter. We hesitate not to say that the 
dream of fashioning the Establishment on a 
Protestant model is the most hopeless that any 
man can entertain. Sacerdotalism is so wrought 
into the system that the destruction of the one 
would be certain death to the other. We go 
further, and say that as sacerdotalism has now 
been steadily advancing for more than forty 
years, and with each onward step acquiring 
fresh momentum for further advance, so it will 
continue to progress while the Establishment 
continues. We do not deny that there are in 
Dissent crooked things, but those who despair of 
making them straight, and are inclined, 
therefore, to look favourably on the Esta- 
blishment, and even to deprecate assault 


But if this is what they desire they 
should join in the war against the Establish- 
ment, which renders this an impossibility, 
and gives encouragement to that sacerdotalism 
which they deprecate. 

If we were to admit the expediency of such a 
Conference at all, we should have little fault to 
find with the paper of the Rev. T. M. Morrie. 
We have no desire to suggest that his Noncon- 
formity was more decided than that of others, 
but the tone of his addrees was more suited to 
the circumstances. Our only wonder is that 
he took part in the meeting atall. He seems 


to dave regarded it, however, only as in- 
tended to promote feelings of Christian brother- 
hood, and, in order to this, to facilitate the 


interchange of opinion with all frankness and 
charity. Accepting this idea, and discarding all 
suggestions of organic unity, he went directly 
to the core of the whole subject in the following 
plain, but very necessary observations :— 

Ido not think there can be much that is worthy of 
the name of union between Churchmen and Dissenters 
as such in the absence, on the part of Churchmen, of a 
frank and cordial recognition of the existence of Dis- 
senters—the recognition, I mean, of the different Dis- 
senting evangelical communities as organised and 

ble sections of the one true Church of Christ. 
. « « « To make this matter plain, I must ask you 
to d between the recognition of Dissenters as 
individual Christians and the recognition of Dissenting 
communities as branches of the one Church of Christ, 
I must insist on this distinction, because it is quite pos- 
sible to manifest much courtesy towards Dissenters and 
at the same time much intolerance of Dissent. 

Now, if we do not mistake the principles and 
motives of the Home Reunion Society,” this 
exactly describes their position. The graceful 
and genial temper by which Earl Nelson is dis- 
tinguished shows itself, so far as we are able to 
see, only towards individual Dissenters, whom 
he and his friends respect and honour so much, 
that their one desire is to save them from the 
evils of their Dissent. Wedo not blame them 
for this; indeed, we are just as intolerant of the 
claims of a church which assumes to be Catholic 
as they are of the Dissent which, in their view, 
has involved us in the guilt of schism. But 
between two classes holding these views there 
can be no real union. Individuals may have 
mutual sympathy and regard which overleaps 
the dividing lines of churches and systems, but 
Dissenters are as unable to acquiesce in the idea 
that they are schismatic communities, and not 
true churches of Christ, as Catholic ” Church- 
men are to connive at what they hold to be a 
grievous offence against the unity of the body 
of Christ. We are exceedingly glad that Mr. 


Norris distinctly brought out this point of eccle- 


— _) 


with the same precision at the outset of the 
negotiations, the Conference would never have 
been held. Mr. Tozer implies the same 
principle when he asks, ‘‘ Will you occupy 
our pulpits? Will Mr. Turnock, Mr. 
Oakley, or any other clergyman come and 
preach for me next Sunday? We will give you 
a cordial welcome and a respectful hearing. 
There are our platforms and our social meetings; 
will you ‘come and speak to the people in God’s 
name’ there? Weshall beglad to see you, provided 
you invite us to your gatherings in return.” Of 
course, they mean pulpits as well as platforms. 
There must be reciprocity and ecclesiastical 
equality, not as between men, but between 
systems. But is any one credulous enough to 
fancy that High-Churchmen mean this? To 
think so is to suppose them disloyal to their 
own principles. And of this they have given no 
sign. It will be a great point gained indeed when 
the courtesy now shown by some individuals to 
Dissenters is general on both sides. Much has 
to be done before that point is reached, and when 
it is reached it will yet be far short of that true 
unity for which Mr. Murris contends. The great 
controversy as to the existence of a State 
Church, which every year becomes more urgent 
and important, interposes a difficulty in the 
way of any friendly relations unless both 
parties will admit that it is a question 
of principle about which Christians may 
differ without any forfeiture of kindly feeling 
on either side If we, in common with many 
others, look somewhat anxiously on such a 
movement towards union as that with which 
we are dealing, it is partly at least because 
there is often a tendency on both sides 
to suppose that silence on the subject of 
religious equality is an essential condition of 
this friendship. Mr, Morris, however, made it 
sufficiently clear that this idea must be aban- 
doned, and the common notion of a distinction 
between religious and political Dissenters given 
up, if there is to be any union at all; and Earl 
Nelson replied in a yery frank and honourable 
way :— 

In regard to Dissenters he wished to draw a distinc- 
tion between the political and the religious Dissenter. 


By he political Dissenter he meant one who for purely 
party motives went into the matters which caused so 


nee 
Christ desirable to have a disunion between Church and 
State. 

It would not be easy for the noble Earl to 
draw his own line, but it is sufficient for us if 
it be clearly recognised that political Dissent 
may be, and in a large number of cases is, 
deeply religious in ite spirit and principles. If 
Ohurchmen meet Dissenters with this feeling, 
and seek to understand the true grounds of 
their opposition to a State Ohurch, much good 
may accrue from these informal gatherings, 
though they are never likely to advance to that 
“organic unity which Earl Nelson wishes, 
but which would be fatal to spiritual inde- 
pendence, freedom of thought, and, indeed, all 
that we most value in Protestantism. We 
would only, in conclusion, quote Earl Nelson’s 
words, for the good of our own friends, that 
‘‘truth must not be sacrificed on the altar of 


charity.” 


PEERS AND OHUROH PATRONAGE. 


Ir has evidently been felt in ecclesiastical 
quarters to be a scandal that the sale of livings 
in the Church should be left to Dissenters for 
correction. Mr. Leatham’s skilful and bold 
handling of the subject has, at any rate, gained 
for him the respect of the Archbishop of York, 
who followed him on Friday evening as a 
disciple follows a master. His Grace is pro- 
bably aware of the contempt and indignation 
excited in the sturdy North by the stolid apathy 
of Churchmen to the disgraces unveiled by Mr. 
Leatham ; and in the proposal of a Royal Com- 
mission he found a soporific for the ecclesiastical 
conscience, without committing himself to any 
indecorous decision of opinion. In introducing 
bis motion it was more natural to refer to the 
abortive efforts of the Bishop of Peterborough 
than to Mr. Leatham; but before sitting down 


siastical equality with such clearness ; but we | the Archbishop was good enough to acknow- 
upon it, should seriously ask themselves whether | cannot help thinking that, if it had been urged | ledge that the abuses he bad in view 
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had been condemned by Dissenters in the 
other House in a spirit not unfriendly 
to the Church. The Bishop of Peterborough 
succeeded in 1874 in obtaining a select com- 
mittee of the House of Lords to consider the 
subject; but with the conclusions of this com- 
mittee the Archbishop does not altogether 
agree. So far as their proposals maintained 
the powers of the Episcopate, the Arch- 
bishop could only regret that they had not been 
adopted. But so far as they gave a right of 
appeal to parishioners he thought they were 
open to grave objection. In 1874 the House 
had declined to require the counter-signature of 
the bishop from whose diocese the candidate for 
preferment came, and had substituted for it 
those of three beneficed clergymen. But the 
Archbishop of York is of opinion that three 
beneficed clergymen can be got to sign any- 
thing, however absurd or false; and that, there- 
fore, such a document would be worth nothing. 
„Mr. Voyeey had got three to testify to the 
soundness of his doctrine, and every one of theee 
had afterwards volunteered to him as archbishop 
the expression of their regret at having 80 
testified.” ‘‘There was another case in 
which three clergymen signed for a clergy- 
man, though then knowing of conduct 
on his part which subsequently led to 
his removal. In that case, also, great regret 
was expressed.” With such _ recollections 
crowding upon him it is not surprising that 
the archbishop should have little confidence in 
the signatures of even three ‘‘ beneficed clergy- 
men.” Is it possible that the signatories re- 
ferred to had been prepared for appending their 
names to false testimonials by first signing 
articles of religion in which they did not 
believe ? 

The remedy now proposed—or rather the 
preliminary step towards the suggestion of a 
remedy—is so utterly incommensurate with 
the monstrous nature of the evils to be removed 
as to be suggestive of hollowness somewhere. 
We do not for a moment suppose that there is 
any insincerity in episcopal or archiepiscopal 
projects of reform. But we do believe that Par- 
liament and public opinion are so thoroughly 
impressed with the impossibility of any real 
remedy consistent with the present relations of 
Church and State, that any expedient ie wel- 
comed which makes a fuss without threatening 
any decisive action. And a Royal Commission 
is precisely an expedient of this sort. It can 
ascertain nothing which is not already known. 
It can do nothing but draw up a pompous 
report, half platitude, and the remainder of it 
figures which are already accessible to everyone 
in the clergy lists and the advertisements of 
the auction mart. It can hardly suggest any- 
thing that has not been proposed already, or 
could not be proposed at once. But it is a 
high-sounding name; and many troubled oon- 
sciences will be soothed by the fact that a Royal 
Commission has been appointed to consider how 
far, and under what safeguards, the sale of 
spiritual offices may be maintained by national 
authority in a professedly Christian country. 
This is,in truth, what the proposal comes to as 
it stands. The sacred institation of patronage 
is not to be included inthe inquiry. To do the 
archbishop justice, he had desired it; but the 
Lord Chancellor, on the part of the Government, 
refused to sanction it. The reference to the 
Commissioners is limited to an inquiry ‘‘ ito 
the law and existing practice as to the sale, 
exchange, and resignation of eoclesiastical 
benefices,” and a recommendation of ‘‘ remedies 
for abuses, if any are found to exist.” Were it 
possible to suspect a Parliamentary resolution 
of cynicism or sarcasm, these last words would 
justify us in doing so. 

The hopelessness of the whole enterprise was 


hown by the tone of the debate. There was 
likely that a House of Commons elected under 
the excitement of the Eastern Question would 
be favourable to domestic reforms or Liberal 
progress. An early and a sudden election 


more sensitiveness as to the rights of property 
than horror of simony. Lord Houghton was of 
opinion that more harm than good would be 
done by exposure of abuses which, after all, were 


nage which the law allowed, and that if it were 
taken away the value now attached to that form 
of property would be diminished. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne went so far as to say that this 
diminution would amount to seventy-five per 
cent. If he is right—and he was not contro- 
verted—what a comment we have here on the 
beauties of lay patronage as insisted on even by 
the highest spiritual persons! In truth, through- 
out the discussiou there sounds in our ears the 
refrain of the Northern Farmer—new style.”’ 


1 22 proputty, prop— that's what I hears un 
r! 


1 1 proputty, prop—canter an’ canter awiiay. 
The excision of a syllable from a word in the 
latter line would spoil the rhythm, but improve 
the application. Meantime, there appears pro- 
minently in the papers this advertisement: 
A clergyman, thirty- pine, 5ft. 9in., considerel 
good-looking, wishes to hear from any lady, 
with a view to marriage, who has from 
6,000/. to 12,0007. at command, and would be 
willing to invest about 5,000/ in the purchase 
of an advowson (that is, the fieehold of a church, 
rectory-house, and grounds), in some beautiful 
locality,” &c. This production has been com- 
mented on from various points of view. But 
for ourselyes, what we admire most is the 
explanation of the word advowson, so naively 
given for the benefit of feminine innocence. An 
advowson, says Lord Harrowby, is a moral 
trust.“ No,“ says this reverend gentleman, 
who surely ought to know, it is the freehold 
of a church, rectory-house, and grounds.“ 


THE NEXT GENERAL ELECTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S letter to his constituents at 
Greenwich has given rise to some far-fetched 
and, as it appears, unfounded speculation. As 
the Liberal electors of that borough are about to 
fix upon their two candidates in view of the 
next general election, the right hon. gentleman 
has taken a suitable opportunity of intimating 
that he will not be one, though he has no in- 
tention to put them to the inconvenience of 
‘‘a bye-election,” but will, at the proper 
moment,” bid them farewell. Mr. Gladstone, 
in feeling terms, expresses his gratitude to the 
Greenwich electors for their past confidence and 
generosity. But it is not a constituency that a 
great statesman such as he should represent. 
The local interests of so large a parliamentary 
borough necessarily required much attention, 
and as Greenwich includes Woolwich, the 
element favourable to warlike expenditure is 
considerable and powerful. Nor is it to be for- 
gotten that the Greenwich electors returned an 
obscure local distiller at the last election over 
the great Liberal statesman, and elected Mr. 
Gladstone by a majority of only some 400 over 
another nondescript Tory. This intimation will 
free Mr. Gladstone from a great embarrassment, 
and already many constituencies have tegun to 
compete for the honour of being represented by 
so illustrious a man, though—as authoritatively 
stated—he will not come to any decision on the 
subject at present. 

The announcement, however, naturally directe 
attention to an event which “looms in the 
distance,” if not in the near future. Mr. Glad- 
stone remarks that there may bea summary 
dissolution, though possibly not a speedy 
one. But there are many signs that the Con- 
servatives are quietly preparing for such a con- 
tingency, and that their agents in various parts 
of the country are putting their electoral 
machinery in order. Some question of foreign 
policy may arise in connection with the forth- 
coming Oongress which would give Lord 
Beaconsfield the plausible pretext—for which 
he is said to be seeking—for appealing to 
the country, in the hope of securing a sub- 


stantial mejority in a uew Parliament, and 
another long lease of power. It is most un- 


incidental to a species of property that must be | would, we fear, be disastrous to the Liberal 
maintained. He did not, from a moral point of party, uuless they were fully prepared for such 
view, defend the sale of next presentations; but an emergency. We fear they are not. They 
he maintained that it was a mode of lay patro- | are not united upon any definite policy, and 


have no strong bond of union, nor are there 
any signs of such thorough organisation as 
would enable them to mect an early dissolution 
with confidence, 

It will be remembered that in his speech last 
week at the Hackney Town Hall, Mr. Fawcett 
deprecated making disestablishment a test 
question at the next election. No doubt it would 
be undesirable, if there should be an early 
appeal to the country, for the friends of religious 
equality to attempt, irrespective of local ciroum- 
stances, to put in action any rigid rule that 
would only have the effect of swelling the Tory 
majority in the next Parliament. But, apart 
from this, very much might be done to promote 
the object they have at heart by timely pre- 
paration. And if they would not be caught 
napping, the present is the time for such quiet 
work, as far as is possible in combination with 
the local Liberal party. No constituency ought 
to be without a local Liberal association, or at 
least a strong committee, in which the supporters 
of disestablishment should be fully represented. 
Above all, it is of paramount importance that 
candidates of equivocal views and self-seeking 
aims should not be foisted upon Liberal electors 
without their previous knowledge and full oon- 
currence. The times demand that men of tried 
integrity and entire devotion to Liberal prin- 
ciples should be brought to the front to the 
exclusion of mere political adventurers. By 
giving early attention to this object, at a time 
when new combinations are being thought of in 
so many constituencies, the adherents of the 
Liberation cause may promote their own ques- 
tion without in the least injuring their Liberal 
allies, amd by early, energetic, and judicious 
action save many a seat for the party of progress 
as well as for themselves. Such action ought to 
be greatly stimulated by the reflection that a 
Parliament elected at the will of Lord Beacons- 
field during the absorbing excitement of the 
Eastern Question may last for six long years, 
and during that period could successfully retard 
every genuine reform which the country desires 
to see carried into effect. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES, 


(From our own Correspondent, ) 

The last public funeral that Scotland is likely to 
see during the present generation took place in 
Edinburgh two or three weeks ago. When Dr. 
Alexander Duff was carried to his grave, devout men 
of all denominations joined together in making 
lamentation over him. He was the first missionary 
that the Church of Scotland sent out into the 
heathen world; and although he joined the Free 
Charch in 1843, and died as the Chief Director of 
its Missions, the party remaining in the 
Establishment could not forget that he was 
the founder of their Indian Mission as well 
as that of the Free Church. The Esta. 
blished Presbytery of Edinburgh soccordingly 
attended the funeral officially; and so did the 
Presbyteries of the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches. But Dr. Duff was not a mere ecclesiastic. 
He was a grest educationist also; and the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh joined in the procession in the 
person of its Principal. Other representative 
bodies, too numerous to name, also united in paying 
a last tribute to his memory; and the spectacle pre · 
sented on the occasion was altogether a very striking 


one. 

But I repeat this is the last public funeral which 
we are likely to see for a generation; and I 
emphasise the fact, for it is significant of our pre- 
sent condition as a nation. The honest truth is 
that we bave now no conspicuously great man 
amongst us! We have no lawyers like Cockburn 
and Jeffrey and Rutherford; no preachers like 
Chalmers or Candlish or Guthrie ; no men of letters 
like Scott or Wilson ; no professors like Forbes or 
Sir William Hamilton. There is one prominent 
physician remaining in Edinburgh who has lived so 
long, and played so great 3 part, that when he is 
taken away the profession aod certain other city 
circles will be stirred. I mean Sir Robert Chris- 
tison. But his services have not been of a kind to 
awaken the enthusiasm of the Town Council, 
and his relations have been too little of an 
ecclesiastical order to have secured the inte- 
rest of the Presbyteries. A public r g- 
nition of him, therefore, is not to be expected, 
and I fear the merits also of Lord Moncreiff will 


remain without being universally recognised. 
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When we enter the Church circles, there seems 


even a greater lack of those qualities which 
enlist the pathy of an entire community. Dr. 
Begg might, so far as ability is concerned, have 
ended his days in honour; bat his acts have 


enveloped him in a cloud of suspicion, and he will 
be mourned only by the select few who continue to 
believe in him. To speak of Dr. Phin, the Esta- 
blished Church leader, in the present connection 
would be ludicrous, And although Dr. Cairns is a 
man greatly beloved, it cannot be said that he has 
achieved for himself such a place as to warrant our 
classing him with the series of great men which has 
ended with Dr. Duff It is rather a sad thing to 
have to confess, but we cannot conceal from our- 
selves that it is true that we have fallen on an age 
of comparatively commonplace men. Our only con- 
solation is this—that the general level is higher, and 
that you in England are not a bit better than we 
are | 

To return to Dr. Duff. It was his happines*® 
when he went out to India to light upon a great 
and fruitful idea. He found in Calcutta on his 
arrival Government schools, but they were ‘‘ god- 
less,” and he found missionaries, but they were 
dealing with the subtle Brahmins as if they were 
naked savages. He resolved to combine both 
systems. He opened a school of his own, and 
offered to give a liberal education on the condition 
that those who received it should take also instruc- 
tion in Christianity. A great success followed. 
He began with five scholars, but in two or three 
years he had over a thousand. The institution 
system has ever since been the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Scottish missions in India. There are 
some who think it is being overdone. But nobody 
can question the fact of its achievements, or right- 
fully withhold from Dr. Duff the honour of suggest- 
ing the ides. 

For a number of years Dr. Duff has been at home 
filling two positions, that of Professor of Evange- 
listic Theology, and that of convener of the Assem- 
bly’s Foreign Mission committee. As a professor 
he was not a remarkable success. His style was 
not academic ; an Oriental exuberance distin- 
tinguished all his utterances, and the hortatory 
appeals which told on great masses of people 
gathered by gaslight in public halls, came to 
fall rather flat on the ears of a handful of students 
collected, with note-books in hand, in a class-room. 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that his 
labours in this connection told to some extent. 
The Free-Church has never felt very keenly the 
dearth of missionaries. Some of the very ablest 
of ite students have from time to time devoted 
themselves to the foreign field ; and there is very 
good reason indeed for believing that such have 
been some of the fruits of Dr. Daff's appeals. 

As the President of his Church’s Board of Mis- 
sions his position was unique. He can have no 
successor. In the first place, he had visited per- 
sovally almost all the stations occupied, both in 
India and Africa, and he knew intimately every- 
thing about them. Then he had s wonderfal 
amount of shrewd common-sense, which com- 
mended almost all his plans in a remarkable way 
to his committee ; so that very few who sat under 
him ever cared to offer any opposition to his sug- 
gestions. But I have heard members of his beard 
tell often, with a half-amused, half-provoked air, 
of the mild tyranny which he exercised over them. 
He transacted the business, and they sat and lis- 
tened. Not a sound was heard, asarule, but that 
of his own voice ; and whatever of energy has been 
visible of recent years in the Free Church mis- 
sions, that has been largely due to the large- 
heartedness and imperious will of Dr. Duff. 

On this account, indeed, a crisis has obviously 
been reached in this department of his church's 
work. The enterprise which he directed is a most 
extensive and important one. The field it embraces 
includes widely separated stations in India, Africa, 
and the New Hebrides, and there is a large income 
to be expended. And in connection, especially with 
the new ground broken on Lake Nyassa, there are 
problems to be solved, requiring the attention of as 
able and cool a man as can possibly be got. The 
poste which Dr. Duff filled will not be reoccupied 
till the Assembly in May, but already men have 
been nominate i for both. 

The Aberdeen heresy trial is not yet finished. 
Several of the counts have been considered, and 
the judgment has in every case been in favour of 
Professor Smith; but four points still remain, aud 
it is possible that one or two of these meshes may 
be strait enough to catch the fish. I hear on all 
hands that the Professor has made a most favour- 
able impression by his speeches. His explanations 
and concessions have been so many and s0 satisfac- 


tory that in at least one case, his principal prose- 
outor, Dr. David Brown, refused to vote against 
him. Of course the whole matter will come up for 
review in the General Assembly. 

A libel has now been prepared also, to be served 
on the Rev. Fergus Ferguson, of Glasgow. It is of 
immense length, and the first count in it involves a 
charge of Sabellianism. So far as I can make out, 
the heretie in this case is a young man who 
thinks that the mysteries of religion can all be 
explained by his philosophy. As he grows older he 
will find out his mistake, and it would be a good 
thing for himself and for all concerned, if he could 
be left for ten or twelve years more to see a little 
more of the practical battle of life. 

There was a large Free-Church Conference held 
last week in Edinburgh to consider what behoved 
to be done apropos of the movements of Dr. Begg 
and Dr. Kennedy. The proceedings were private, 
but I hear that arrangements were made to prevent 
the English Government from committing any mis- 
take this time in the matter of the public opinion of 
Scotland. A unanimous conclusion was come to 
that any reconstruction of the Establishment is now 
entirely out of date. 


# iterature. 


— 
‘* PHILOCHRISTUS.” * 


This is an exceedingly ingenious book, the 
production of an able, scholarly writer, who is 
a sympathetic, though a somewhat sceptical, 
student of the Gospel. The memoirs of Philo- 
christus are, in a fictitious form, a sort of fifth 
Gospel, but so manifestly written with an in- 
terpretative and apologetic aim that the reader 
cannot keep his eyes steadily fixed upon the 
persons of the narrative owing to the attraction 
of suggested modern controversies respecting 
them. The subject and supposed writer of 
these memoirs is a Jew of Sepphoris in Galilee, 
Joseph, son of Simeon, who was born four 
years before the death of Herod. He was, 
therefore, about the same age as Jesus of 
Nazareth, to whose public ministry he was 
attracted in the hope that he was to redeem 
Israel from her political foes and rulers, as well 
as from idolatry. His biography show how 
ew these false views of the aims of 

hrist were changed into others more correct 
and spiritual, until the death and ascension 
of Jesus finally liberated him from all 
save the hope of a ny ron | second ad- 
vent. The year after the death of Jesus he 
left Syria and went to Alexandria. During 
his stay there he joined ‘‘the embassage unto 
Gaius Cessar, along with Philo the Alezaudrine.“ 
Finally he accompanied Julius Plautius the 
legate’ to Britain, even to Londinium, where 
now I write.” To the saints of that Church, he 
says: Forasmuch as almost all those dis- 
ciples who with me saw the Lord Jesus in the 
flesh, are now fallen asleep, and I myself am 
well stricken in years, aud daily expect the 
summons of the Lord; it bath, therefore, seemed 
good to me to bequesth uuto you some memo- 
rial of Christ in writing; which, instead of my 
voice, shall testify to you of him for ever. 
He had long tried to do this, but be had 
found it well-nigh impossible to set forth 
such an image of the Lord Jesus as should be 
at once according to the truth, and yet not 
altogether too bright for mortal eye to look 
upon and love. Therefore, at the „when 
I perceived that it was not given unto me to 
portray any character of the Lord as he was 
in himself, I determined rather to set forth an 

i of mine own life; wherein, as in a 
mirror, might nee be discerned some 
lineaments of the countenance of Uhrist, seen 
4 by reflection, in the life of one that loved 

m. 

The earlier chapters of these memoirs contain 
a vivid and approximately true sketch of the 
state of religious feeling, and of the moral 
and political condition of society, at the opening 
of the Christian bh. Joseph tells us that his 
uncle, a rabbi, ‘‘ was burned alive by Herod for 
causing his echolars to cast down the golden 
image of an eagle which the king had set up 
over the gate of the temple of the Lord” ; that 
his father was crucified by Varus for opposing 
the march of the Romans through Sepphoris on 
their way to quell an ineurrection of the Jews 
in the south. His mother related to him dther 
incidents of cruelty and wrong which their 
family had suffered, So, he says, it came 
to pass that even from a child I hated 
the very name of a Gentile with an 
exceeding hatred.” He describes the re- 
peated attempts made by the people to 
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shake off the Roman yoke, and in spite of the 
failures of one leader after another, the almost 
universal belief that the Messiah would be found. 
In this belief Joseph grows up, but, in contrast 
to many of the young men around him, he has 
an inward hunger for the righteousness of which 
his law speaks, but which the study of it does 
not give him. He gives us many instances of 
the literalness with which the law was regarded 
by the wise men, and of the way in which its re- 
quirements were evaded, and enables us te see 
how heavy a burden it must have been to a 
rey earnestly desirous of eternal life.“ 
is part of the book throws much light upon the 
moral struggles of the more earnest of the Jewish 
people. When Joseph is about thirty-four years 
of age he hears that a new prophet has arisen, 
„John by name, the son of Zachariah, a priest.“ 
There is, at the same time, some k of a 
conference to be held in a valley be- 
tween Sepphoris and Nazareth to deter- 
mine what shall be done for the political 
interest of the laud. At this conference he meets 
with some of the fiery zealots of Galilee, and 
a Scribe was present from Jerusalem, the onl 
one, and because he was thought to be we 
affected to the cause. The Galileans were for 
war, the Scribe counsels patience and waiting 
fora sign from heaven. Joseph, with two or 
three others, determine to go to John at the 
river Jordan, and after some delay they do so. 
The preaching of the Baptiet led Joseph to 
feel that the people needed an inward cleansing 
as well as a political deliverance, aud after a 
time he is buptized. John’s ministry, how- 
ever, did not give him the rest and peace he 
needed, nor did it introduce him to Jesus. 
Family affairs sent him to an uncle at Alex- 
andria, and there he fell in with the Greek 
Jews, who spiritualised their law into rules of 
conduct, and resolved their history into myths. 
He heard a disputation in the Great Libra 
between an Epicurean and a Stoic. 8 
was introduced to Philo, and gives us 
the discourse with which he was enter- 
tained. In this interview Philo men- 
tioned the Essenes, wherefore Joseph, on his 
return to his native country, determined to 
visit the community. A very vivid description 
is given of this little community, busy even 
as the ante that move to and fro in an ant-hill.”’ 
Upon reflection, however, he did not go down 
into their valley, partly because of its situation, 
for the proverb came to my mind which 
sayeth that ‘a city which is set upon a hill 
cannot be hid,’ but, said I, ‘the city of the 
Essenes lieth in a valley. Afterw we are 
told that these Essenes were as nought save 
for themselves alone.“ The actual writer of 
this book wishes his readers to understand from 
this, we presume, that Christiauity was not born 
of the Eesenes. It was at this time, when Joseph's 
heart was burdened by the ruin and degradation 
of Sion, and wearied by fruitless efforts to flud 
the righteousness which he longed for, that he 
was found by Jesus. I saw strength in His 
countenance, and His face was as the morniog- 
star in brightoess, aud I rejoiced with a great 
joy, for I knew that the Lord had sent unto me 
popes fe guns ay feet into the path of 
ite. 
Among the recognised disciples of Jesus we 
find of course some names familiar to us in the 
Gospels, but others are introduced as stran 
to the spirit as well as the record of the 
— sag who had been a soldier; Baruch, a 
scribe, with ns es 
Were in expectation of a poral om, 
be won by force. There was also a certain 
Qaartus, who interpreted the words and aims of 
Jesus in & manner — to his — aud 
posed these rougher unspiritual followers. 
Philochristus tells us,— 
The greater of our band were honest 8 
bhungeriug and thirsting for the HKedempti n of Sion: 
some were vain men, children of iniquity, seeking the 
ways of unrighteousness, E-pecialiy they that had 
beeu = — . ane 1 222 —— 
ur gene en . e prey, supposiv 
thet th they should gain much — if he 2 against 
the Romans. 
In contrast to these was Quartus, who says of 
his master :— 


Whithersoever he turneth his face, methinks he 
veth of His love to all things, whether they be the 

ers of the field, or the birus, or the moun or 
the children of — 4 aud — be de or tis 
iven to him n; yea, om, an , and peace 
— given back to him, even from things that bave not 
life; but most of all from the children of men, who are 
made in the image of God. 


We have suid that this book is interpretative 
aud apologetic. It seems to bave been especially 
constructed in tha pert which deale with the 
ministry of Jesus with that aim in view. Afew 
instances may be noticed. The first is the 
common case of demouiacal possession, one 
having been cured by Jesus after the failure of 
a celebrated medicine-man, the efficacy of Jesus 
being attributed to moral influeuce. Another 


is that of the swine into whom the devils are 
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said to have gone. The narrative is so given 
by Philochristus as to leave the impression in 
the reader’s mind that to the poor, diseased 
man’s fancy it appeared that he was posseseed 
with three thousand swine. For I not only 
heard him say this to Jeans, but he 
also repeated it to me; for I conversed with him. 
He told me also that he himself saw the three 
thousand swine go forth and run, first upward, 
and then violently down from the cliff, even to 
the abyss.” The death of John Baptist is 
represented as an event which Gorgias and 
other ambitious followers of Jesus regarded as 
favourable for a popular rising. The fact that 
Jesus did not call upon the people to avenge 
Herod's act of cruelty, and that He made no 
sign of supernatural power. is said to have 
turned the hearta of many away from Him. 
Some of His followers plot to seize Him and 
compel Him to manifest His power. Amongst 
these is Judas, who finally betrayed Him. Jesue 
fled from them, and from that time looked 
forward to His own death. In this natural 
manner the foresight of Jesus is accounted for, 
though Philochristus thinks that ‘‘ Quartus is 
rchance too bold in saying that our Master 
new not little matters that were to come, but 
only great matters.“ Amongst these expositors 
of the words and acts of Jesus there is found an 
Alexandrine, Xanthias, who discerns that the 
kingdom of God as preached by Jesus means 
universal equality, and the enfranchisement of 
slaves. He is much touched by the boldness 
and beauty of the idea, but he cannot believe 
it. To hope to destroy slavery is to hope to 
ull down the pillar whereon the life of all 
tates is based. There are other openings 
throngh which side lights fall upon the history, 
as, that Barahhas the disciple had been arrested 
for raising sedition; and that Jesus was made 
» ware by a letter from Joseph of Arimathea that 
Lis prosecution and arrest were ordered. The 
same rationalistic explanation is applied to the 
res"rrection and ascension, though nothing is 
clearer than the fact that Philochristus believes 
in the sipernatural powers of Jesus, whatever 
his modern editor may do. 

It will be seen from this account that the 
book has a twofold character. It is primarily a 
history of the earliest fortnnes of Christianity. 
and a picture of the Christ and His first 
disciples. It is possible that some religious 
persons may be shocked at finding Jeans 
depicted in a work of fiction. But with 
no greater reason, it would appear to us, 
than by a Hole Family of one of the old 
masters, or the Home at Nazareth by Holman 
Hunt. Those who can receive the book withont 

rejudice will, we feel sure, read it with great 

elight. There is a tender grace of expression, 
a charming simplicity of language, and a 
fulness of human sympathy that cannot fail to 
attract and hold the attention of the reader. 
But it has another character, and this pro- 
bably is its real purpose and aim. It is written 
to account for Jesus, to explain how He did 
wonderful things, and yet did not break the 
laws of nature. how his disciples believed that 
He rose from the dead, and vet He did not, but 
that the body was stolen by the priests. 
This rationslising process. as it is now 
generallr, though inappropriately called. 
will satiefy no one. either believer or 
sceptic. Those who believe in the authen- 
ticity and integrity of the initial chapters 
of Matthew and Luke do not require to account 
for Jesus—His Divine nature accounts for Him. 
Those, on the other hand, who reject super- 
natural interference in the history of the world 
will not trouble themselves to inquire how 
Jesus opened the eyes of the blind, or raised 
rus, or was raised himself, since they be- 
lieve that these things never happened. In this 
respect the book is another failure added to the 
muny that have preceded it. But as a probable de- 
scription ot Galilee, ite zealots, and itsspiritually- 
Weary peasants. of Christ. and the moral eff-cts 
he produced, the book will, we think. live, and 
deservedly live. What Mr. Browning did in 
beautiful poetry for St. John and his little com- 
pany of di-ciples, has been done in elegant 
prose for Philochristus and his cowpanions by 
the anonymous author of this volume. 


ENGLISH RULE IN INDIA.* 


Mr. Routledge has brought together in an 
interesting volume all the experiences and in- 
formation he has gathered during two distinct 
residences in India. In the first be acted in 
the donble capacity of editor of the Friend of 
India and correspondent of the London Times. 
while during the second period he was specially 
engaged by the last named journal to seek out 
aud communicate correct information touching 
the fam no in Bengal. It will thus be reen 
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even of just criticism upon o 


that his opportunities of acquiring a more than 
superficial view of the actual condition of 
India were exceptionally favourable; and 
we are glad to say that the reader who 
opens the book expecting to find in it a 
large amount of valuable information will 
not be disappointed. The subjects dealt with 
by Mr. Routledge are very varied, but his plan 
enables him to travel over much ground with- 
out being too discursive. He sket~hes the 
practical phases of our frontier policy, sheds 
light upon our dealings with the tributary 
States, narrates some of the crimes and distur- 
bances arising out of the religious feuds exiting 
between the Hindoo and Mussulman popula- 
tions, gives interesting particulars of the rela- 
tions of land lords and ryots, with especial 
reference to the exactions of the usurers, and 
describes the characters and careers of the most 
notable of living Indian statesmen. He devotes 
an entire chapter to the three or four most 
recent lieutenant-governors of Bengal. He pays 
Sir William Grey the high compliment involved 
in the statement that when he left Calcutta the 
whole educated native population deplored the 
loss.“ On the other hand, Sir G. Campbell’s 
unconciliatory disposition, and a certain narrow- 
ness which made no allowance for native habits 
of thought or the weakness of bis own officials, 
prevented due appreciation of the wise schemes 
—especially those for education—of which he 
was the author. Sir Richard Temple was 
cheerful, possessed of good administrative 
capacity, and skilled at forgetting ’’ when that 
faculty seemed wise. Mr Ashley Eden is at 
the present moment Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and, therefore, it is too soon to judge 
of bis administration of the great province. 

To the non-political reader the most inte- 
resting chapters are those devoted to phases of 
religious life in India. The visit of Keshub 
Ohunder Sen to England has made most people 
aware that there is now a sect among the 
Hindoos which differs very slightly from the 
most liberal Unitarians. ese ‘‘ Brahmists,” 
as they are called, are certainly not Christians 
in the dogmatic sense, but they have put away 
idolatry and caste, advocate education, and 
temperance, and the re-marriage of widows, and 
are generally progressive in their impulses, 
Some sketches of great interest are given of 
independent missionary stations—notably of that 
called Ebenezer,” established among the 
Santals, eleven thousand feet above the sea, by 
a pair of Danish and Norwegian friends, who 
have formed a little Christian community 
which asks for no external aid. The friends 
having obtained a hundred years’ lease—with 

ower of renewal—of a piece of land, and have, 

ides planting and sowing, built up a church 
and schools, which are already the parents of 
other churches and schools dotted over a wide 
district of the Santal country. These good men 
stand between the people and the money- 
lenders, combining material help with spiritual 
instruction after a fashion that knits them 
closely to their flock. Mr. Routledge passes 
from a brief, not to say curt, record of a visit 
he paid to the fine Baptist Oollege at Serampore, 
founded by Carey, Marshman, and Ward, to a 
description of a Jesuit church upon which he 
stumbled in a back street of the same city, 
which was, he says, crowded with unwis- 
tukable worsbippers,” attending the ministra- 
tions of a cultivated Italian priest, who had so 
little idea of English o bitterness,” that 
having procured for a Protestant an iutro- 
duction, with a view to a presentation to the 
Pope, he said, and pray ask His Holiness for 
a blessing for me.” The fact that the Roman 
Catholics as a Church do not belong to the 
conquering race is well understood in India, 
and stands them in stead all over the 
country. Mr. Routledge is emphatically in 
favour of withdrawing all State support from 
the Church of England in India. Ou this point 
he says :— 

No faith ought, as a rule, to be supported from the 
taxes of India, or assuredly ougbt not, unless the 
Hindoo Temple and the Mohammedan Mosque were 80 
supported. At the same time, the chaplains bave often 
held the even balance „et the missionaries. The 
feeling between the two bodies has not always been au 
amicable one, but to the chaplain, the 4 
and, indeed, also the native communities, have ow 
certain characteristics not to be disregarded. No reli- 
gious seavice in India is more solemnising than that 
which may be found in some of those beautiful canton- 
ment churches which stud the land. Let the State 
aid, however, be withdrawn, and the chaplain placed 


— 
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In regard to English rule he endorses 
the opinion of Sir Charles Napier, who ad vo- 
cated the elevation of natives to positions of high 
trust, and said— When a half-caste ora full 
native can be Governor-General, we shall not 
hold India as a colony or conquest, but be part 
inhabitants, and as numerous as will be 
required to hold it as our own.” 


SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CHINESE.* 


This is in every * solid and sumptuous 
book. The Flowery Land“ bas recently come 
in for a good deal of deso-iption, and one really 
excellent work—that of Mr. Thomeon—de- 
serves to be put on a lower shelf in the library. 
But Mr. Thomson’s book was very general, and 
the interest was divided, owing to his concerning 
himself with places outside of China proper. 
Archdeacon Gray has resided lonz in China, and 
has made himself perfectly familiar with the 
ins and outs of the life of the people. He 
writes with great clearness and grace, and has 
not only arranged hie book with much skill, 
but has strictly observed proportion in its 
details. We have thus a work which promises 
to be the authority on the social life of (hina 
for a long time to come. Dr. Gray, in one 
respect, deserves special praise. He has not 
only observed from the outside—a thing which 
any foreigner in a new country can do and will 
do, unless indeed he is of a very exceptional 
temperament—but he has put himself so far 
into sympathy with the people that he can see 
redeeming points in many of their habit and 
customs which are repugnant to our Western 
ideas; and this because he can sympathise with 
them, and can perceive, if not fully understand, 
the contradictory elements in their character, 
and make all wances for much in them. Till a 
man has attained to this in his relations with 
a strange people, he is hardly in a fair tion 
to write about them; but some of the cleverest 
books of travel recently given to us have dis- 
tinotly violated this rule. The compensation 
on the side of the foreigners is that they are 
merely books for the season, and must soon, in 
the nature of things, be superseded, 


Dr. Gray’s book belongs, as we have said, to 
the opposite class. The whole circle of life is 
traversed, and thus it is difficult, from the very 
multiplicity of subjects, to give any résumé of 
the book. After au iotroduoctory chapter, Dr. 
Gray proceeds to s of the village life and its 
industry. Then he describes the courte of 
judicature and forms of punishment—the severe 

Ities for adultery not being overlooked; 
uddhist temples and religious rites and pro- 
cessions are next dealt with; then we are 
enlightened on opium-smoking, and the evils 
that it is doing; on ladies and their slaves, 
and the peouliar features of Chinese slavery ; 
festivals; worship of ancestors; the mandarins 
end their powers; visits of ceremony; gam- 
bling; athletic contests, and sports of other 
kinds, among which quail-fighting figures pro- 
minently. This exhausts the first volume. 
The second deals with fortune-telling aud 
dreams—an important subject, for the Chinese 
are superstitious, and as dreams, with their 
fulfilments, are recorded in their religious 
books, they are earnest believers in them ; 
benevolent institutions and gars; hotels 
and inns; pawno-shops; pagedas; agricul- 
ture aud ens; tea; silk; potteries; 
ships; modes of fishing — that with the 
cormorants being fully described ; and highways 
and bridges. The chapters on the various pro- 
ducts of China are, in spite of the 
amount that has been written on , 
informing, and two concluding chapters on the 
„Aboriginal Tribes, and the Physical Fea- 
tures of the country are so full and exhaustive 
as to claim that special attention be drawn to 
them as being rare repositories of fact and 
observation. m this it will at once be seen 
that Dr Gray has written an able and exhaustive 
book. We can only afford space to give a few 
extracts by way of illustration of what we have 
said. The following, on the process of justice, 
may be read with some interest :— 

The mode in which trials are conducted in China is 
startling to all who live in lands where trial by jury is 
adopted. Trials in Chinese courts of law are conducted 
INT. 

0 can 
aus $d on — of the atrocities of the mandarins 


in their endeavours to punish vice and to maintain 
virtue. As in England, however, before the seventeenth 


on the same f oting as the missivnary, and the Church | century, torture, although yay ! ap; lied by the admi- 


of E gland would have a bigher g:ound of usefulness. 


Some of Mr. Routledge’s la-t pages are de- 
voted to brief notices of the public life of a few 
Hindoo worthies like Ram Mobun Roy and 
Dwarkany'h Tagore, whose names are more 
or less fumiliar even in this country to the 


| 


general reader; and he also puts in 4 word of 


leading for the native pre-s of India, which is 
— apt to be treated as disloyal for every word 


pistrators of justice, is not the law of the land, The 
courts in which trials are helt are open to the general 
public ; but the cruelties for which they are notvrious 
have left them deserted by visitors, so thet they are 
now practically courts of jus ice with closed doors. Io 
former times, moreover, it was usul, on the day of 

* China: a History of the Laws, Manners, and 
Customs of the People. By Joh Henry Gray, 
Archdeacon of Hong K ng. ited by WitLiam Gow 
Grecor. In Two Vols. With One Hundred and 


ficial acts or Forty Illustrations, (Macmillan and Co.) 
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commission, to affix on the outer 
calendar or list of the cases to tried, aud of the 
prisoners’ names, This custom has long been disused, 
and the calendar is now place’ on a pillar in one of the 
inner courts uf the yamun, where of course there is no 
chan e of its attracting public attention. The judge 
when con:lucting a trial sits behind a large table, which 
is covered with a red cloth The prisoner is mae to 
kneel in front of the table as a mark of respect to the 
court, by whom he is regarded as guilty until he is 
proved to be innocent. The secretaries, interpreters, 
and turnkeys stand at esch ond of the table, uo one 
being allowed to sit but the judge. At the commence- 
ment of the trial, the charge is, as in an English court 
of justice, read aloud in the hearing of the prisoner, 
who is called u to plead either guilty or not guilty. 
As it is a rare thing for Chinese prisoners—mercy being 
conspicuously absent in the character of their judges— 
to plead guilty, trials are very numerous, During the 
course of a trial the prisoner is asked a great many 
leading questi»n« which have a tendency to criminate 
him. Should bis answers be evasive, torture is at once 
resorted to a« the only remaining ex)edient. 
Let me describe a few of the simp'e-t modes of 
torture. The upper portion of the body of the culprit 
having been uncovered, each of his arms—he being in a 
kneeling posture—is held tightly by a turnkey, while a 
third beats him most uomercifully between the shoulders 
with a double cane. Should he continue to give evasive 
answers, bis jaws are beaten with an instrument mae 
of two thick pieces of leather, sewn together at one end, 
and in shape not unlike the sole of aslipper. Between 
these of leather is placed a small tongue of the 
same material, to give the weapon elasticity. The force 
with which thi« implement of torture is applied to the 
— of the accused is in some instances o great as to 
oosen his teeth, and cause his mouth to swell to such a 
degree as to deprive bim fur some time of the powers of 
mastication. ould he continue to maintain his inno- 
cence, a turnkey beats his ankles by means of a pioce of 
herd wood, which resembles a schoolboy’s ruler, and is 
more than a foot long. Torture of this nature not un- 
frequently results in the ankle bones being broken. 
Should the pris, ner still persiat in declaring his inno- 
cence, a severer mode of torture is practised, 
Gambling is illegal in China; but itis con- 
nived at, because the rulers derive wealth from 
it. Dr. Gray writes :— 
Gaming-bouses are of various kinds. Those which 
are called Tan-Koon sre conducted by a joint-stock 
company, consisting either of ten or twenty partners. 
Buch houses consist of two apartments. In the first of 
these is a high table, on the centre of which is placed a 
mall square board. The four sides of the board are 
marked respectively one, two, three, and four. For the 
ame played in this apartment the presence of three of 
© partoers is necessary. The first is called the Tau- 
Koon, or the croupier ; the second the Tai-N’gan, or 
sbroff, who site by the side of the former, with his 
tables, scales, and money drawers, to examine ani 
— the money which may be staked ; and the third, 
the Ho Koon, who stands by the table, keeps account 
of the game, and pays over the stakes to the rightful 
winners. The gamblers stand round the high table, and 
the Tan-Koon, or croupier, places a handful of cash on 
t before him. Over the heap he immediately places a 
tin cover, so that the gamblers cannot caloulate the 
exact number of the cash. They are now called upon 
to place their stakes at any of the sides of the square 
board in the centre. When this has been done, the 


Tan-Koon removes the cover, and, — be thin ivorv rod 


a foot loug, proceeds to lessen his heap by drawing away 
four cash at a time. Should one cash remain, the 
gambler who placed his stake on the side of the small 
nare board which is marked one is declared the winner. 
If two cash remain, he saves his stake; and in the case 
of three remaining be is allowed the same privilege. If, 
however, four cash remain, he loses his stake. The game 
is called Ching-tow, and the gambler, as the rea ier will 
rceive, has one chance of winning, two of retaining 
is stake, and one of losing it. 

The peculiar observance—the worship of 
ancestors — colours the religious life of the 
Ohinese ; and as any departed one may be raised 
to the rank of deity, the pantheon is, of course, 
very and very full. If,“ says Dr. Gray, 
„the Chinese do not trouble themselves much 
about religious doctrines, they are very much 
interested in the canonised mortals and imagi- 
nary beings whom they suppose to dispense 
the blessings and the ills of life. Their religion 
is — a cultus. The earthly life lived 


— the departed ones, who are now sacred, gives 
a kind of close human interest; and of the many 
stories of such lives given by Dr. Gray the 
following may be cited :— 

Among the goidesses whom the Chinese worship, 
Tien-Hon, the — of Heaven, occupies a very con- 
— place. This canonised saint was a native of 

province of Tokein, and a member of the clan Lum. 
Her future tuess was indicated by supernatural 
— and before she was a year old she displayed 
ble ity. When eleven years old, she 
expressed a wish to enter a Tauoist nunnery ; but the 
opposition of her parents induced ber to continue under 
their roof. Her brothers, fuur in number, were mer- 
chants. On one occasion, when they were absent on a 
trating voyage, she fell into a deep trance. from which 
the was roused by the loud lameutatious of ber parents, 
who supposed her dea l. On recovering sbe iufourmed 
them that she had seen her brothers at sea iv the 
midst of a violent storm. Shortly after the youngest 
son returned home, ani reported that his eldest brother 
bad been lost at sea. Hv stated that during the storm 
a lady appeared in mi!-beaven, and by wea s of a rope 
dragged the ship into a safe position, While he was 
rela g this bis sister eutere? the room, ard a’ once 
cougratulated bim on his escape. She said that she had 
hastened to the rescue of ber elder brother, but while 
in the very act of saving him she was awakened frow her 
vision by the cries vf ber sorrowi:g nts. After ber 
death, which took place when she was twenty, her relatives 
declared that her spirit returned to the house once a 
month. They concluded, therefore, that she had 
become a dess, and erected a temple to her. Her 
fame soon spread, and native annals contain various 
instances of her saving tempest-tossed crews, 


j 
of the yamun a We give this quotation to show how, even in the 


| case of a utilitarian and material-minded people 


| 


like the Chinese, the need for sume recognition uf 
the Diviue ia daily life is recognised ; aud bow, 
out of the fubles that have gathered round the 
lives of the more sainted, it frames a hagiology 
a as we see in the Romish Lives of the 
aints.“ And yet we laugh at such peoples as 
the Chinese, and regard them as being only 
ineffably silly. 
__ We should on no account omit to add that the 
illustrations, which are so numerous, are not 
small, insignificant woodcuts, but large full- 
page outline drawings — full of -pirit and 
character for the most part—and calculated in 
our idea to bring China as near to the minds of 
the non-travelling public as can be done by 
photographs or woodcuts. 


“ POETRY OF AMERICA.”* 


Mr. Linton is quite right in saying that there 
was room for an anthology of American poetry. 
But we think he is inclined to rank rather high 
the value of Griswold’s collections and essays. 
Within the past tweuty years American poetry 
bas undergone wholly new developments. 
There is Walt Whitman on the one side (whom 
Mr. Linton is determined not to ignore, prefer- 
ring his portrait for frontispiece to that of 
Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, or Holmes!); and 
there are Leland and Hay, on the other, all alike 
being witnesses to the peculiar combination of 
elements which have gone, and are still going, 
to form the American character. One of the 
peculiar difficulties an editor of such a volume 
as this, or a writer on nutional characteristics, 
is compelled to face in dealing with America is 
the long-continued deference to Old World 
rules, and then the sudden outrush, as if by 
reaction, of various tendencies to escape wholly 
from the coutrol of traditional forms. Just 
now two great currents contend with each 
other—the calm and academic, redolent of 
English models, as we sse it in Longiellow, 
Bryaut, and Whittier, and among the younger 
poets in Stoddard and Stedman; and the 
purely natural, or insurgent, or self-assertive, 
as seen in Whitman, and so far in Joaquin” 
Miller and Bret Harte. How far these 
two currents will modify each other, or 
unite with each other in the future, would 
form a fine theme for a speculative critic. 
enough for us that we recoguise the fact, and 
say that in the light of Mr. Liuton's sketch of 
colonial poetry, that is, early American poetry, 
it becomes all the more of a phenomenon. Tor 
the cradle n which American song was rock«d 
was so essentially English and so exceedingly 
homely ; and, truth to say, it was long before she 
attained the use of her feet, not to speak of 
maturity. Mr. Linton is right when he says :— 

The several extracts we have given are indeed a fair 
sample of the early and poetic produce of America, 
The first settlers had other matters to occupy them; 
their time was for action rather than contemplation. [But 
action rather more than contemplation is surely a neces- 
sary precursor and accompaniment of what is naturally 
the earliest form of natieval poe:ry—the baliad!] Aud 
for the eighteenth century colonial rhyming [ah, there 
it is!] whether in subject or quality, was not much 
unlike what, during the same period, passed for poetr 
in Eugland. The early Americaos followed the nglish 
mode, being still in every respect English themselves. 

Mr. Liuton, it is clear, has lovingly and 
patiently studied his subject, — his 
specimens with lively and tasteful appreciation. 
Oa the whole, he keeps a very fair and judicious 
eye to the real importance of each poet, and 
his space is allocated accordingly. We are glad to 
see that he gives two pieces of Thoreau, who, 
though sometimes unfinished or rather un- 
polished, always presents a very vivid idea, with 
a mystical suggestiveness that will recommend 
him to not a few. We thiuk he should have 
included ‘*Thanatopsis” and omitted Mr. 
Russell Lowell’s “ Rhowous” aud“ Huuger and 
Cold,“ even if he had given the Editor's 
Oreed from the Biglow Papers.” It is very 
characteristic indeed that Ruccus is ‘the 
single specimen of blank-verse quoted, and 
surely it cannot rank as the best that America 
bas produced. We miss much Mr. Stedman’s 
strong ballad of ‘*Kearny at White Pines, 
and shall not soon forgive Mr. Linton for 
not at least including one of Alice Cary’s 
ballads, a few of them as sweet and original 
aud full of dramatic subtlety, yet as natural 
as anything America has produced. We must 
supplement Mr. Liuton aud give one :— 

THE GRAY SWAN. 
„Oh, tell me, sailor, tell me true, 
Is my little lad, wy E ihn, 
A- sailing with your ship?” 
Tue sailor s eyes were dim with dew, — 
„% Youur lit, le iad, your Eviou!” 
He said with trembling lip,— 
‘* Woat little lad, what ship f“ 
¢ Poetry of Amervea. Selections from Une Hundred 
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** What little lad! as if there could be 
Another such a one as b>! 
What. little lad? do you say ?— 
Why, Elihn, that took to the cea 
The moment I put him off my knee ! 
It was just the «ther day 
The Gray Swan sailed away.“ 


** The other day?” the sailor's eyes 
Stood open with a great surprise, — 
“The other day? The Swan?” 
His heart began in his throat to rise. 
Ay, ay, sir, here in the cupbvard lies 
The jacket he had on” 
Aud so your lad is gone? 


Gone with the Swan.” And did she stand 
With her anchor clutching hold of the sand 
For a month, and never stir? ”’ 
Why, to be sure! I’ve seen from the land, 
Like a lover kissing his lady's hand, 
The wild sea kissing her, — 
A sight to remember, sir.” 


** But my good mother, do yon know 
All this was twenty years ago! 

I stood on the Gray Ssau's deck, 
And to that lad I saw you throw, 
Teking it off, as it might be—so ! 

The kerchief from your neck.” 

Ay, and he'll briug it back.“ 


** And did the little lawless lad 

That has made you sick and made you sad, 
Sail with the Gray Swan's crew?” 

** Lawlees ! the man is gving mad 

The best boy ever mother bhad,— 
Be sure he sailed with the crew! 
What would you have him do?” 


„% And he bas never written line, 
Nor sent you word, nor made you sign, 
To say he was alive?” 
Hold! if ‘twas wrong, the wrong is mine; 
Besides he may be in the brine, 
And could he write from the grave! 
Tut, man, what would you have? ” 


Gone twenty years—a long, long croise,— 
Twas wicked thus your love to abuse; 

But if the lad still live, 

And came back home, think you you can 
Forgive bim! —“ Miserable man, 

You're mad as the sea—you rave,— 

What have I to forgive?” 


The sailor twitched his shirt so blue, 
And from withia his bosom drew 
The kerchief. She was wild. 
„My God, my Father! is it true? 
My litile la l, my Elihu! 
My blessed boy, my child ! 
My dead, my living child 
Mr. Linton’s book will, we doubt not, be 
welcomed and read by a large class; for it is no 
piece of unfinished perfunctory work, ani where 
one may be inclined to differ from him, it is 
only in points of taste or of opinion. 


PROFESSOR EADIE’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE THESSALONIANS,* 


Dr. Eadie was a man of great learning and 
of immense industry. His commentaries on 
the Greek text of the letters to the Galatiana, 
Ephesians, and Colossians take rank with the 
very best and ablest of their order. They are 
not —— even by the more recent works 
of Professor Lightfoot. In the commentary on 
First and Second Thessalonians there is, to use 
the words of Dr. Cairns, ‘‘ the same extensive and 
minute scholarship, the same originality of re- 
search and independence of judgment, the same 
peuetration and sagacity in tracing the course 
of argument, and the same unfailing sympathy 
with the deepest thoughts and lessons of inspi- 
ration.” The manuscript of this work was 
ready for the press before Dr. Eadie’s lamented 
decease. But we are told that there are some 
indications in it that he contemplated adding 
two other essays to that on The Man of Sin” 
—one on the Resurrection, and the other on 
the Second Advent.“ The essay on The 
Man of Siu” is so thorough, and the parts of 
the commentary which expouud the Apostle’s 
references to the Resurrection and Second 
Advent are so sugges ive, that it is impossible 
not to regret that Dr. Kadie did nat live to 
complete is plan. But we are not the less 
thankful for the volume as it is, aud to the 
editor, who hopes that the state in which it is 
issued from the press will not do dishonour to sc 
great and so deur a name.“ 

One of the most valuable features of Prof. ssor 
Lightfoot's Commentaries is the exhaustive dis- 
cussion of suggested tupics in separate essays— 
topics essential to the perfect understanding of 
the subject of exposition, but the full discussicn 
ot whieh in the course of the — would 
be impossible. Dr Eadiv has, with great advau- 
tage, adopted this method in his essay on The 
Mau of Siu.“ Tue essay occupies forty pages 
und discusses these questious:—(I.) Is this 
utterauce (2 Thees. ii 3—10) a prophecy in the 
true sense of the term? (2.) II it is a prophecy, 
has it been already fu fiiled, or bas there been 
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any person or any system verifying the descrip- 
tion given? (3) But if histo — api one 
to audacious as i, displace Gel, aeurp 

and arrogate His worship, does the 3 
remain to be fulfilled, and may we, or can we 
form any conjecture about the time and region 
of its fulfilment, its ominous antecedents, ite 
development, and its dark and malignant con- 
solidation ? 

The third of these questions points to Dr. 
Eadie’s judgment on the subject. He does not 
accept the popular Protestant interpretation 
that ‘the Man of Sin is Popery, gathered up into 
the person of the Pope; or the Pa apal hierarchy, 
the head of which is the occupant of the Papal 
Chair; the falling away being a defection from 
inspired truth to omen tradition ; the restrain- 
ing power being the old Roman Em ire, out of 
the ruins of which the Papacy rose. He admits, 
however, that there is no little verisimilitude in 
this opinion, and he states the arguments in 
favour of it with so much cogency and force 
that his own answer to them seems scarcely suffi- 
cient. We think it would not be difficult so 
to modify or strengthen the weak parts of this 
interpretation as to remove the ground of 
the objections which Dr. Eadie takestoit. But 
we — in this notice discuss the subject; 
nor do we venture even to pronounce a decided 
opinion of our own. At the same time we 
greatly admire Dr. Eadie's discussion of the 
subject. His opinion is that the prophecy 
portrays a single human being, rot a system or 
polity— 

The Apostle (be says) portrays the apostasy, out of 
which springs a man in whom evil holds a defiant 
supremacy ; who shail rage with hellish hostility against 
God, and trample on every vbject of worship; who 
takes his seat in God's temple, and claims for himself 
all adoration ; the lawless one, who seduces the world 
by prodigies and lying wonders and all deceivable.ess 
of unrighteousness, for he is all but an incarnation of 
Satan—the Man of Sin, and therefore also the Son of 
Perdition. No ove has yet appeared in whom all these 
elements are concentrated ; but Popery, as certainly a 
signal and continued defection from the true faith, and 
as em bodyir: g many of these features, seems to typify 
him ; or it may be the apostasy preceding and pre- 
pariog for his advent. 


THE THREE MONTHLY REVIEWS. 


Whether through prophetic foresight of the cessa- 
tion of the war fever, or through a feeling that the 
subject is exhausted, the three monthly reviews 
have little to say upon the Eastern Question, and 
that little is reassuring. Mr. Gladstone, in the 
Nineteenth Century, writes on the Paths of 
Honour and Shame.” The path of honour is to 
consider the millions of sufferers in the provinces 
rather than the Sultan and his courtiers at the 
Porte. The path of shame is the worldly policy 
which plays fast and loose with great human 
interests for purposes of national vanity. Mr. 
Gladstone intimates pretty plainly his opinion that 
the latter is the path along which Eogland has been 
trailed at the chariot-wheels of Lord Beaconsfield. 
And we think he has little difficulty in making good 
his indictment. On the other hand, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, in the same magazine, and Mr. T. H. 
Farrer in the Fortnightly, take a very cheerful view 
of the resources of this country, if we should be 
unhappily called upon to bear the burdens of a war. 
The former thinks our army is in a far better con- 
dition now than at the date of the Crimean War. 
And the latter maintains that, in regard to the raw 
materials and raw resources out of which armies 
arise, we were never so powerful in any previous 
period of history. Internal politics do not occupy 
a much more prominent place than our foreign 
relations in the contents of these reviews. We 
have already called attention to Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s suggestive article in the Fortnightly on 
„Whigs and Liberals.” Disestablishment looms 
large in the Nineteenth Century, where Bishop 
Wordsworth, of St. Andrew’s, connects Scotch dis- 
establishment with Papal aggression by a fine-spun 
thread of argument too meagre for us togfollow, 
On the other hand, the Rev. J. G. Rogers, as wil 
have been seen from our last number, makes a 
very telling reply to Mr. Forster's defence of 
the Church. In the same magazine Mr. Dale 
gives us the first chapter of bis Impressions 
of America,” dealing with social life mainly. 
It is remarkable that while the corrupt officialism 
and political errors of the United States are almost 
unauimously condemned on this side of the water, 
our countrymen who visit their cousins are almost 
equally unanimous in their praises of the Americans 
at home. Not only does the hospitality which was 
naturally accorded to Mr. Dale seem to have grati- 
fied him, but also the general and equable diffusion 
of a certain amount of comfort and refinement. We 
look forward to the sequel of Mr. Dale’s observa- 
tions with much interest. Many readers of the 
Contemporary Review are disappointed to observe 


the suspension—it surely cannot be the cessation 
—of Professor Stanley Jevons’ attack on the logic 
of John Stuart Mill. A serious enterprise of this 
nature ought not to be needlessly interrupted or 
lightly laid aside. If Mr. Jevons is right, very 
serious consequences follow ; if he is wrong, he has 
more than imperilled his intellectual reputation. 
The Contemporary is the first review to notice that 
remarkable book, Philochristus,” which will pro- 
bably attract a good deal of attention. We 
have reserved to the last the verses by the Poet 
Laureate in the Nineteenth Century, not because they 
are the best thing in the magazine, but rather 
because, finding nothing striking, or iospiring, or 
musical in them, we hesitated to name them at all. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


The Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. 
By Cartes Duke Lord, Regius Professor of 
Modern History in Queen’s College, Belfast. Third 
Edition, (Hurst and Blackett.) Professor Yonge’s 
history of Marie Antoinette is written with great 
taste, and is a trustworthy record of the events of 


one of the most exciting periods the world has 


seen. The present edition is well printed, and 
admirably adapted for the hand. The young, who 
may not have studied the period, or as yet turned 
to the “‘fiery epic” of the Revolution in Mr. 
Carlyle’s work, will find an admirable introduction 
here. The portrait of Marie Antoinette in Wood- 
burytype strikes us as being singularly successful. 
This is one of many useful books which Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett bave issued in this form. 

Letters of William Cowper: being a Selection from 
his Correspondence. With a Sketch of his Life, and 
Biographical Notices of his Correspondents. (The 
Religious Tract Society.) A very peculiar interest 
attaches to the life of Cowper. His sweet spirit, 
overwhelmed with religious doubts, came near to 
complete engulphment in insanity ; his fancy was 
pure ; his intellect keen ; and his susceptibility to 
simple beauty very great. Added to all this he pos- 
sessed a quaint and gentle humour, which made 
the combination of elements almost unique. The 
letters to Lady Hesketh and to his cousin, 
Mrs. Cowper, are models of their kind, 
They are delightfal for simple freshness and for 
a ready self-confession. In point of style 
nothing could be finer. They are unaffectedly pure, 
and full of tender touches. The letters to the 
Revs. William Unwin and John Newton are fall of 
charm—now and then Cowper can be unexpectedly 
buoyant and playful, as when he gives a recipe 
for the best way of meeting the critics :—‘‘ We may 
now. says he, treat the critics as the Archbishop 
of Toledo treated Gil Blas when he found fault 
with one of his sermons. His grace gave him a kick, 
and said, ‘Begone for a jackanapes, and furnish 
yourself with a better taste, if you know where to 
find it. But the prevailing tone is that of subdued 
gravity, and we love the man for his gentle suavity 
and sweet charitableness of mind. The present 
edition of these letters is particularly tasteful in all 
that respects ‘‘get-up,” and it may be heartily 
recommended as a book for a present. 

Hours of Sorrow Cheered and Com ſorted. Poems, 
by CuarLortre ELorr, Author of Justus Jam,” 
Ko., Ko. New Edition. (Religious Tract Society.) 
This little volume, which many readers will be glad 
to see in a new edition, contains some of Miss 
Elliott’s most finished poems. On Hearing a 
Canary-bird Sing in the Streets of London” has a 
suggestion of Wordsworth. The volume is well 
printed, and is sure to find fresh favour from the 
public. 

The Story of Christianity From the Apostles to the 
Present Day. By the Rev. ANDREW Reep, B. A. 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) We are particularly 
glad to see a second edition, in one volume, of Mr, 
Reed’s exceedingly able and useful compendium of 
ecclesiastical history, and to have this opportunity 
of bringing it under the notice of our readers. The 
conception of such a work was a happy one; the 
labour in executing it immense. Two obvious diffi- 
culties were required to be avoided : first, the diffi- 
culty of compression, and, that being surmounted, 
the greater one of adequate fulness, Mr. Reed has 
conquered both. He brings before the reader all 
the leading facts of Church history from the earliest 
period to the present time, embracing in his narra- 
tive the whole Christian world. The narrative 
itself is written with equal vivacity, ease, and | 
clearness, and is well illustrated by striking and 
characteristic incidents. The result is a book of 
remarkable interest as a book to be read—of the con- 
tents of which no intelligent Christian man should 
be ignorant. Only a few can make ves 
acquainted with the enormous mass of literature 
upon which it is founded, but everyone could find 


time to read this careful, accurate, and scholarly 
compendium of it. But—it should have had an 
index. 

The Mount: Speech from its English Heights. 
By Tuomas Sryciarrn, M. A. (Trubner and Co.) 
We might say, and with truth, that this is an extra- 
ordinary book, only that if we were to say that and 
nothing else we might be misunderstood. It is 
ambitious in style to a degree ; it contains Jupiter- 
like judgments upon men and things, beautiful and 
ugly, common and uncommon. There is intimation 
of wide but irregular reading, and exhibition of wild 
and most irregular thought, expressed sometimes in 
sentences that defy all grammatical analysis. We 
have found in it, however, not a little that is sug- 
gestive, with some lofty aspirations, and here and 
there signs of a furnished and critical mind. But 
the work asa whole is a hodge-podge. It might 
have been made effective by an inexorable editor, 
but the task would have been a serious one. 


Hardy Flowers, de. By W. Roptnson, F. L. S. 
(Macmillan and Co.) To get a cheap edition of Mr. 
Robinson’s work, such as we have here, is to get a 
great deal more than the value of your money. 
A more thorough work of its kind was never 
written. Those who have gardens, either large or 
small, and who will use it, will find it to be of the 
highest practical value. One is surprised on con- 
sulting it to find what a superabundant variety of 
hardy flowers, of all colours, sizes, and habits, we 
have to select from, most of which are despised by 
the professional gardener, and unknown to or 
ignored by the amateur. With Mr. Robinson’s 
work in his hand one could do almost anything 
with a garden, and certainly make it more 
beautifal, various, and more satisfactory, if less 
glaring, than are the fashionable gardens of the 
present day. What we should now like to see isa 
good public garden planted according to the 
author's own taste. Is such a thing to be seen? 
The Thames Embankment—to make a practical 
suggestion—would offer some admirable sites. 


The Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday Lectures. Second 
Series. By permission of the Author. (R. D. 
Dickinson.) Great as is the freshness of these dis- 
courses, and unprecedented as they are as popular 
expositions and discussions of scientific subjects 
relating to religion, including ‘‘ Biology,” Natural 
Selection,”  ‘‘ Transmutation,”  ‘* Spencerism,’ 
** Darwinism,” &c., we have laid them down with a 
somewhat sad feeling. Mr. Cook, as always, 
displays a wide acquaintance with facts and 
theories ; his grasp of them is generally firm, and he 
is capable of communicating what he knows; but his 
self-sufficiency is something startling, and his para- 
doxes sometimes more than startling. He weighs 
with unbounded confidence all the philosophers in 
his balances, and tells you exactly how and where 
they are wanting in weight. It matters not who 
it is—Spenver er Hickel, Huxley or Darwin, 
Descartes or Owen, Hamilton or Bain: Mr. 
Cook weighs them all We may understand, 
but we don’t profess to, his meaning when 
he says that ‘‘Shakespeare was an American,” 
and that ‘‘Cromwell was the first American 
and Hampden the second,” but we can say that such 
expressions are simply inflated paradox. There is, 
however, so much capability in Mr. Cook that we 
have confidence of his doing higher work than he 
is doing in these lectures—certainly work in a 
higher manner. 

The Decay of Churches. A Spiritual Outlook. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) This is the book of 
thoughtful man—whether layman or minister we 
do not know, but probably the former. The author 
gives his reasons for believing in the decay of all 
churches, pointing especially to the fact that in 
England, asin Germany, not only cultivated men, 
but many pious men, are gradually withdrawing 
themselves from all religious organisations, H® 
thinks it possible and probable that such orga- 
nisations may one day cease to exist, either as having 
done their work—supposing it was ever intended 
that they should be what they are—or because they 
will be seen to be obstructive rather than helpful 
to the Christian life. He holds, indeed, that in any 
case they ought not to beregarded as essential to the 
Christian life, and that their extinction might be ac- 
companied by a more direct faith in and love of the 
Saviour, and with these, of course, a great increase 


of vital piety. This is not the place to discuss such 
views, but we are constrained to say that this work 
is the production of an equally devout and refined 
mind. 

We do not find much that is particularly fresh or 
impressive in Dr. ANDERsON's Searching the Scrip · 
tures (Morgan and Scott), but it contains a plan, 
with other suggestions, of daily reading. Though¢® 
on Life and Godliness, by the Rev. Evan Horzirs, 
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Viear of Holy Trinity, Richmond (Hodder and 
Stoughton), are suggestive of devout reflection, and 
may be used with profit.——In Voices of Nature, 
by Exizapyeta Saxpy (W. Wells Gardner), there 
are some parables of nature not inaptly set forth, 
sometimes not always, with ingenuity. We see 
nothing to call for particular notice in the Rev. 8 
Barton Brown’s Apocalyptic Study (James Nis«bit 
and Co.) It is crude. ——In Watching for the Dead, 
by Farru CHILTeRn (Provost and Co), there is some 
pretty sentiment expressed in verse, but without 
much force and with no originality. 


THE SECULAR ASPECTS OF 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


As we have already stated, this was the subject of 
the last of a series of Disestablishment lectures deli- 
vered in the Town Hall, Shoreditch, on Tuesday, 
March, 5, by Mr. J. Allanson Picton, M. A., in pre- 
sence of a very large audience. We gave the sub- 
stance of the chairman’s (Mr. Fawcett’s) remarks on 
the disestablishment que-tion in our last number. 
In commencing his address Mr. Picton said he 
believed there was a certain vital unity which con- 
nected —— the development of all liberal prin 
ciples and institutions in rts of the world He 
believed that the progress off religions equality, for 
instance, in this country was intimately related to 
the p of constitational liberty in all other 
countries of the world, and that the triumph in this 
2 of any party which would ruthlessly fasten 
the yoke of oppressiou on any down-trodden race in 
foreign lands would necessarily react upon us to 
the prevention of the establishment of religious 
equality. He ventured to differ from the chairman 
on a question of policy. He thought they should 
aim ~~ ¢ at the mark, and demand disestablish- 
ment, not frighten themselves with the diffical- 
ties. Using an apt illustration from Bunyan’s 
** Pilgrim’s Progress” the speaker said that there 
was the fair palace of religious equality to be 
assaulted and conquered, and they would never do 
it by only making preparation. There were the 

s, plenty of them, standing menacingly around 
doors. And what we had to do was to draw 
our sword, and rush straight on the guards, and 
force our way in; and then cries of welcome would 
tly be heard on every side, and all parties 
would be astonished that so easy a reform was not 
acoomplished hundreds of years before. ( Applause. ) 
In reference to the subject with which he had to 
deal, ‘‘The Secular As of Disestablishment,” 
he said that the Church presented two utter! 
different arpecte—the spiritual and the politi 
and these, he thought, were separable. The con- 
nection, for instance, between a humble vicar 
zealously preaching the Gospel or visiting the poor, 
and, on the other „of a baronial — in Par- 
liament thundering against national progress, was 
not so obvious as to make the connection of the two 
things a matter of course. Further, they found 
that these two aspects of the Church were actually 
separable, in fact, for — had been s«parated in 
our colonies, and they been separated in Ire- 
land, and they were about to be very shortly sepa- 
rated in Soo (Applause.) His argument in 
the main that evening amounted to this—that there 
were such secular, political, and social advantages 
to be derived from a separation of these two aspects 
of the Church, that every one who had the good of 
his country at heart ought to seek to bring about 
the ion, Iu otber words, disestablishment 
as a measure of political reform was, as he took it, 
based on the fundamental principles of Liberalism, 
and demanded the support of all genuine Liberals, 
utterly irrespective of all sectarian leanings. His 
main reason was summed up in the assertion which 
he deliberately made, that the Establishment 
had been, was, and, so long as it existed, must 
continue to be, an obstruction to the legitimate 
and natural course of national progress. He believed 
it to be, in this age of the world, adeadthing It 
was not vitally connected with the political life of 
this country ; and by its inert condition it not only 
stood in the way of progress itself, but, behind ite 
broad bulk, it afforded a friendly place of re 
for all sorts of unsettled rubbish which the health 
stream of our national would, of itself, 
sweep away. It afforded a friendly refuge, for 
instance, fur sectarian jealousies, for interests, 
for the support of foreign despotisms, for local 
ty rannies, for private rights which were public 
wrongs, for purchases of place and office, aud for 
alliances of beer and Bible, and of pothouse and 
piety. (Applause.) Had it not been for the un- 
natural resistance offered in times past, aud at the 
present day, to many obviously necessary reforms, 
the course of our national development might have 
been much calmer, and in many respects more 
rational than it had proved to be. Probably all 
— would now agree that the emancipation of 
olics from political bondage was a righteous 
thing and a step in national progress ; but he need 
scarcely say where the strongest opposition to this 
measure was found. Very few in the present day 
would dispute that the Reform Act of 1832 was 
one of the most beneficeat measures and the most 
pregnant with national development, which this 
couotry had known; but it was well known that 
in the year 1831, twenty-one bishops in their places 
in the House of Lords voted against the Reform 
Bill, and, if he remembered rightly, succeeded in 
throwing it out. They deliberately dared the 
storm of public wrath and indignation, because 


they believed that somehow or other the inte- 
reste of the Church of England were bound up 
with ancient political corruption. In reference 
to the repeal of the Corn Laws, the same thin 
notoriously happened. While the ministers an 
teachers of the Free Churches earnestly banded 
themselves together to promote that great measure, 


the whole phalanx of the official representatives of 


the Established Church, with very few exceptions, 
. the bill for freeing the supplies of food for 
the people, and endeavoured to keep up the cruel 
injustice under which the country suffered Then 
with regard to education, a subject that had special 
interest for him—he was certain that the emancipa- 
tion of the schools of the people, and the develop- 
ment of the intellect of the le, were absolutely 
dependent upon the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church. He did not deny that the 
clergy had originated and supported the vast majo- 
rity of elementary schools, and that they had shown 
much individual zeal and self-sacrifice in the work, 
but the Established Church, in the infancy of the 
national movement in favour of education, frowned 
upon the universal and unlimited diffusion of secular 
knowledge as pregnant with the gravest dangers, 
but when it was seen that the movement was resist- 
less, and must take its course. then the Charch took 
: ion of the movement, and tried to monopo- 
ise it, in order that it might be perverted to secta- 
rian pu One of the most hopeful moments 
for the intellectual development of this country 
was in the year 1807, when Mr. Whitbread, the 
member for ford, brought forward a most elabo- 
rate bill far the amelioration of the condition of the 
poor. That measure was carried through the Com- 
wons, and introduced into the Lords. There 
the Archbishop of Canterbury stamped upon it, 
on the plea that it left little or no con- 
trol to the minister of the parish.” But this 
was untrue. Mr. Whitbread was too fully aware 
of the power of the Church ever to trifle with it in 
that way. His object was to get his scheme 
passed, and he had carefully devised that, so far as 
it was at all consistent with the spread of education, 
the minister of the parish should have plenty to 
say upon the subject. But the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury went further. He said that the measure 
would ‘subvert the first principles of education in 
this country, which had hitherto been, and he 
trusted would continue to be, under the control 
and auspices of the Established Church. Their 


lordships’ prudence,” he said, speaking very con- 
—＋ no doubt would guard against innova- 
tions that might shake the foundations of religion.” 


And then his grace finished up with an elegant 
quotation from a heathen poet in favour of protec- 
ing Christianity against the. danger of knowledge. 
Innovations that would shake the foundations of 
religion! Religion! Oh, what iniquities have 
been — in its name! This was the curse 
of all blishments—that they prevented the free 
play of reforming influences by which alone super- 
stition could be cast out. Powerless as they were 
to inspire heavenly light, they were almighty to arm 
and enforce all the worst reactionary tendencies 
engendered of spiritual corruption. (Applause.) 
Looking at the sad, toilsome, suffering, blood- 
stained years which had pas-ed since that time, 
and bearing in mind how much the errors aud crimes 
of our fellow-oountry men had been due to depriva- 
tion of knowledge, he maintained that no worse 
national crime was ever perpetrated than the 
casting out of that beneficent bill of Mr. Whit- 
bread, and oondemning two following generations 
to the slav of ignorance. (Applause.) But 
what the Establishment would not let the nation 
do, a humble Quaker tried to do according to his 
ability. Joseph Lancaster alone, and at first 
unfriended and unpatronised, succeeded in esta- 
blishing a considerable number of rude and simple 
schools, which did a great deal of good in their 
ion. Sach was their ivfluence, that Mrs. 
immer, a noted advocate of education, but 
withal, a devoted adherent of the Church Establish- 
ment, wrote to Dr. Bell that if this kind of thin 
went on much longer, the common people woul 
pot know that there was such a thing as the Esta- 
blished Church. (Laughter.) Hence arose a 
National Society for bringing up children in the 
doctrines and principles of the Established Church ; 
and the course that had been pursued since then 
had always been manifestly guided by the same 
— The national determination to have 
nowledge at all costs was to be yielded to so far as 
it was resistless, but was always to be guided in 
such a course as should protect the sectarian interest 
of the Church of England. Over and over again 
every proposal for national education was rejected, 
if it did not pay its blackmail to the Establishment. 
Nonconformist children attending Suuday-schools 
had to submit to petty persecutions, compelling 
them to leave their teachers if they would have the 
knowledge of srcular instruction in the week- 
day in the only accessible school, the so-called 
national schools, The right of parents to have 
some choice of schools was never heard of in those 
times, and it was only insisted upon when it was 
thought that some use might be made of it to pre- 
veut the exclusive prevaeuce of Board schools, 
The Conscience Clause, as it was called, was obsti- 
nately resisted as long as resis aue was possible, 
and then it to be welcomed when it was 
found that, under a thin disguise, instruction as 
s+ctarian as ever could be given in the schools. 
The religious difficulty was exaggerated for years, 


when it might serve the purposes of the E-tablish- 


ment, and ridicule was cast upon it only when it 


was clearly seen that the logical result tened 


by it was the establishment of secular schools 
throughout the country. The very same policy, 
adapted to the times, was pursued at the present 
moment. The most obstinate efforts had been 
made to resiat the educational reform which had 
been carried out in London. Every one of the 
magnificent Board schools which had been esta- 
blished in the Shoreditch district bad been resisted 
by clerical correspondence or clerical deputations, 
when the Board tok in hand to build them. Con- 
cerning one school in Bethnal Green, the board was 
assured that it would be throwing away the rate- 
payers’ money to build it, for there were positively 
no children to go to it; yet that school contained 2,000 
children at the present moment. (Applause.) Nor 
was this inevitable influence of a Church Establish- 
ment against truly national education limited to 
the clerical or other private representatives of the 
Church. At the present moment every effort was 
made by the Education Department to keep up the 
school fees, and to limit to the lowest devent 
amount the schoul accommodation which the Board 
desired to establish ; and every effort was made to 
protect old-fashioned methods of school organisa- 
tion and teaching, and to facilitate the working of 
comparatively weak and sectarian schools. The 
object of all this was t. o transparent to be doubted. 
It was to protect and bolster up a weak, and 
wavering, and consumptive, and dying system of 
sectarian instruction. The reactionary influence of 
the Established Church was also felt in retarding 
the development of self-government in the country. 
Ever since the Reformation, except in the case of 
the seven bishops, the Church had persistently 
opposed every step in that direction. e believed 
that, were the truth really known, it would he 
found that ecclesiastical influence was the greatest 
difficulty in the way of emancipation of the counties, 
and the institution of asort of municipal government 
amongst them. The Church was socially and 
politically supreme in the rural districts Its iute- 
reste were allied by muy intricate ties with those 
of the laudlord and of the best society.” 
He did not wonder, then, that the intro- 
duction of county boards, to be elected by 
household suffrage, should be dreaded ; for he did 
not think that they would very long be found 
a comfortable sort of institution for an Established 
Church. A church, as a voluntary institution un- 
patronised by the State, must necessarily rest, more 
or less, op a popular bass. No voluntary church 
could ever succeed long in keeping the bulk of its 
members or attendants from taking their fair share 
in the m ment of its affairs. Let them only 
think what an exercise in self-government was 
found in such a case. It was a common thing 
among sume supertine le to sneer at the little 
church meetings and the. — meetings, where 
the village er protested against the influence of 
the village Taber, and both of them sometimes tor- 
mented the life out of their heretical minister. 
Undoubtedly such aspects of Free Church action 
were anything but pleasing, especially to those who 
were heretics; but, at the same time, we were 
bound to bear in mind the enormous good that had 
been wrought amongst the people of this country 
by the establishment in all parte—at least, of our 
municipal districte—of these little institutions for 
the training of free men in the art of self-govern- 
ment But it was the cry aod the lamentable 
complaint of all adherents of the Established Church 
that they were utterly deprived of everything of the 
kind. They did their best, by diocesan conferences, 
and by Church congresses, and by pan-Anglican 
assemblies, and such like means, to simulate aud to 
lay at free self-government ; but there was ahso- 
utely no substantial change which could be made 
in the Church of Euglaud directly by the votes of 
those who adhered to this particular faith, 1 who 
were, pro 4 ing, in a Sspiricual sense, 
— * The influence of the 
two sets of churches must necessarily work very 
differently. In towns the Free Churches had 
attained to the greatest amouut of influence; but 
in country places they were unable to establish the 
same kind of institations as they had succeeded in 
doing in the towns. As an almost inevitable con- 
sequence, the strength of Liberalism was in the 
towns, and the strength of Toryism in the rural 
districts. In the towns men had cultivated and 
practised the arts of self-government; while in 
country places the ry had been tutored to 
submit themselves to all petty despotisms. The 
school boards in towns almost everywhere were 
elected by the direct action and the free suffrages 
of the ratepayers; but when it was found 
necessary to have compulsory attendance every- 
where throughout the rural districts as well as in the 
towns, those who advocated the measure hesitated 
to establish in the rural districts boards which 
should be elected by the ratepayers. No; there 
must be school-attendance committees, appointed 
by the guardians and magistrates, who were - 
officio guardians, and necessarily having a certain 
ruportion of +z-oficio guardians upon them. The 
— was now takivg great credit to itself 
for bringing in a bill for the W 1 of the 
management of county affairs. e believed that 
the best improvement would be to establish boards 
elected by a ratepaying suffrage, so that all who 
paid should have a vice in the management of 
affairs. But this did not suit the Church and State 
party. The truth was, that ecclesiastical intluences 
were always at work behind the scenes. The in- 
te: ests of the political establishment of religion were 
bound up with the mamtenance of that kind of 
sucial exclusiveness in the cuunties ; and the would 
never get the suffrage in the counties nghtly used, 
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and never get free self-government fairly established | 
there, until the hindrances created by the political 
establishment of religion were wholly swept out of 
the way. (Applause.) But, as had been well said, 
the most portentous illustration ef the reaction 
power of the Establishment was seen in the obsti- 
nate and persistent opposition offered to the Burials 
Bill. Mr. Picton went on to speak on this subject, 
and referred to the protest signed by 15 000 of the 
clergy, while the whole tendency cf national opinion 
was in favour of the reform that they opposed ; and 
though the House of Lords had declared that the 
time had come to find a remedy for this monstrous 
abuse, the wise and righteous remedy would never 
be carried till there was such a storm as should 
shake almost the foundations of society. Finally, 
so far as the operation of the Church was concerned, 
mark how it protected the abuses by which our 
national resources were frittered away, and by which 
unnecessary burdens were imposed upon the rate- 
ayers. In innumerable effete charities and obsolete 
bequests and anachronisms of all sorts, millions of 
money were lying idle or waste which ought to 
be counted amongst the national resources avail- 
cble for the highest purpose of the national 
life; such as education, the burden of which was 
often complained of by the ratepayers. But the 
Established Church seemed to consider that every 
vested interest demolished, whether it was that of 
a corrupt corporation, or of an old-fashioned club 
or of the supposed intention of a ‘‘ pious founder,” 
was one outwork the less to resist the attack upon 
itself. No doubt the corruption of the human 
heart would remain after the corruptions of the 
Establishment were done away with, and there 
were blunders and crimes among nstions that had 
not Established Churches. Nevertheless, each 
nation was bound to judge, by the lessons of its 
own experience, of the obvious duty which lay 
before its own immediate future. All the noblest 
lessons learnt from our national experience were 
now hampered in their application by this one 
incongruous relic of the past. He did not say 
that its removal would make the golden age; but 
he thought that, at least, it would bring that 
ideal age nearer. He did not think that it would 
wholly emancipate us from abuses, but he most 
earnestly pleaded that, at least, our energies might 
have free scope in fighting the battle of progress. 
Let our hunger of know no longer be mocked 
by the sectarian husks which the swine of bigotry 
alone could eat with satisfaction. (Applause } Let 
the enlightenment of a great people no longer 
depend upon the grudging consent of any class 
much leas, then. upon the grudging consent of priests. 
(Applause) Let that self-government, our hereditary 
right to which had been written of old in letters of 
sacred blood, be no longer forbidden to our 
villagers, through the timid, cowardly fears of a 
—— sect Let God's acre proclaim the truce 
of to our sectarian squabbles and touch with a 
solemn charity our political divisions by sympathy 
in one common reverence ; the vast resources of thir 
nation be freely, without let or hindrance, at the 
command of the nation’s noblest impulses; and. 
though neither he nor any one else could predict all 
issues, yet sure he was that a new era would be 
opened in the history not only of this beloved 
country of ours, but of the wide world. (Lond 
applause.) f 
On the motion of Mr. Turner, seconded by Mr. 
B. 8. Olding, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

That this — 7 — —— * a — ot 
lectures 6x p'anato the principles of religious equality, 
is of o inion that Disestablishment and eed nomad 
would — a great political and religious reform, which 
deserves the 212 of the Liberal party for its 
acoomplishment. 

Cordial votes of thanks to the lecturer and the 
chairman terminated the 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


The second of the course of lectures on Disesta- 
blisbment was delivered to a good audience last 
evening at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, 
by the Rev. G C. Hutton, D. D., of Paisley. 

Professor Bryce, D. C. L., occupied the chair, and 
in a few introductory remarks discussed the present 

ition vf the question of disestablishment in 

tlaod. In England, he said, disestablishment 
was still in the main a speculative question, but in 
Scotland it had become a practical one, and it might 
be confidently asserted that when the next general 
election took place, at least three-fourths of the 
representatives of Scotland would have pledged 
themselves to vote for disestablishment. If, he 
added. the Scotch Establishment stood very long it 
would not be owing to its own strength, but through 
the support of those who advocated the cause of the 
Church Establishment in England. 

Dr. Hutton, who was received with applause, 
said that disestablishment in Scotland was an 
integral part of the disestablishment question. 


Without placing in abeyance the English part of 
the ques the Scottish question had come to 
the t. The question of disestablishment in 


Scotland was engaging the attention of good citizens 
both north and south of the Tweed ; and both Eng- 
lishmen and Sc»tchmen bad an urdivided interest 
in the laws and interests of the kingdom. Scotch- 
men would gladly aid in the solution of any social 
. but did not wish to have their attention 

iverted from this fundamental and domestic ques- 
tion of disestab!ishment, which involved a vontro- 
versy that could mot be avoided. The case for the 


disestablishment of the Scotch Kirk might be 
variously ted. The Kirk was no doubt able 
to support itself, as the other churches were, but it 
was in a minority; the union of Presbyterians was 
impossible without disestablishment ; religion would 
be national in the only way in which it is ever so, 
alter disestablishment as well as before; no Coro- 
nation Oath, that he had ever heard of, bad ever 
long impeded a national change when necessary, nor 
was it lkely to do soin this case; no Treaty of 
Uvion could bar a living generation of its rights; 
and the Scottish people were more than ever pre- 
pared for the change, and more anxious to have 
disestablishment than any other measure of justice. 
The case tor disestablishment in Scotland embraces 
all that could be aid on fundamental grounds 
against all established religion whatever. In this, 
as in all movements, the strength was in the 
grasp of principles. There were two leading 
measures by which the conclusion that the 
State-Church system was indefensible had been 
reached in Scotland. The first started from the 
natural functions of a church, as a society essen- 
tially free, founded on an authority only recognised 
by faith, appealing solely to the reason and con- 
science ; and from premisses like it it was easy to 
proceed to affirm that civil life must be excladed 
trom the regulations of the Church. The second 
method by which exclusion of the State from 
ecclesiastical and religious concerns was reached 
was by the immediate consideration of the nature 
and ends of civil life. These were such as were 
common to the circumstances of man. The pre- 
servation of life, liberty, and property were matters 
tor the civil authority; while questions in the 
sphere of religivue convictions were foreign to such 
a power, and must be inefficient, begetting intole- 
rance and persecution. There was, therefore. a 
conclusion arrived at that there was an element of 
injustice inherent in any State-Church system. 
Politica) justice iucluded justice to conscience, 
and justice to the unit of society who was 
entitled to religious liberty as one of a society 
of worshippers; it demanded religious equali 
for all the various unite before the law. In 
to sentiment on this question, it was true that the 
circumstances which marked the history of the late 
State Church in Ireland were absent from this 
case, as well as the circumstances which marked 
the ascendancy of the Church in England. There 
were in Scotland no churchyard scandals in the 
English sense of the word— (laughter) — no Priest 
in Absolution” ; no public traffic in livings to » 
of ; and no — — ee —— 
poers - (renew hter)—but th: the system 
lacked these — the, it — not the less 
malignant in its principles, it did not the less im- 
rove ite opportunity, and it did not lack wrong. 
Look at the Church of Scotland in its constitution, 
surrounded by its various competitors and rivals 
The Scotch Kirk, like all State Churches, had its 
Parliamentary basis, and legal provision was made 
for its support. Parliament must therefore be re- 
— as the source of its existing rights. Some 
eared that if the Kirk was disestablished its pro- 
perty would go from it, and its members knew well 
that they had no superiorclaim beyond other citizens 
apart from legislative provision. Having ad verted to 
the sources —— possessed by the Kirk, the lec- 
turer proceeded to observe that the Kirk was 
always disposed to exercise its full rights, to put in 
force the courte of law to enforce its dues, and to 
call on Parliament to aid its sectarian purposes. It 
was represented on parochial boards, like no other 
Church; it claimed clerical exemptions from school- 
rate and poor - rate; it claimed a right to profit by 
marri ; the parish schools had only lately been 
freed , its grasp ; and it still held up its head 
in the theologival chairs of the Universities of Sent- 
land awarding University honours very scantily to 
Dissenters, though such honours bad been copiously 
be-tuwed ou mediocrity within the Kirk Tue 
Pall Mali Gazette assumed that the Nonconformists 
were seeking for social advantages in the disesta- 
blishment of the Church in Scotland; but these 
critics were mi-taken. What they sought was 
simply equality before the law; to that they 
were entitled, and that they were determined to 
have. (Applause) Precedence by merit was 
one thing; precedence accorded by the State on 
religious grounds was totally anotber question. As 
to the numerical question, the Scotch Kirk claimed 
a body of 460, commupicants—a number at 
least in excess of local estimates. The number of 
— 11 was 924, to which 258 bad been 
added of late years, and endowed by voluntary 
funds under Acts sed since the Disruption. 
There were also thirty-nine Parliamentary“ 
churches, making 1,221. besides 154 not endowed, 
or a total of 1,370, exclusive of a number of chapels 
and preaching stations, which brought up the aggre- 
gate places of worship to 1,493. As to the financial 
matters, the Kirk had during the past half — 
raised about two millions of money for chure 
extension, and had contributed 384,768/ to foreign 
and colonial missions. But the other Protestant 
churches in Scotland numbered 2,112, and the 
Roman Catholics had 244 places of worship. 
The Presbyterian Free Church had _ raised 
12,000,000. of money during the last half 
century for its own purposes, and a large frac- 
tion of which went to foreiyn missions. Since 
1843 the Presbyterian Free Church had planted 
down 1,009 churches from John O'Groat’s to the 
Tweed, and it raised last year 565 195! The United 
Presb had an income of 400, 000“, they had 
planted about 520 or 530 churches in Scotland exclu- 
sive of 100 more in England, and they had collected 


sino 1863 forall purposes 8,000, O00. of money. These 
two great Presbyterian bo ies, therefore, had an 
annual income of the larger part of one million of 
money, while the Kirk, with its great wealth, had 
— for missions only 384 000 “., being a sum only 
slightly in excess of the annual value of the national 
property appr: priated to the support of the Church. 
‘Bot why,” it was said, do you seek to dis- 
establish such a diligent body of workers.” 
The answer was, Why not? They will 
work none the leas, but all the more when 
they are disestablished, they will work with- 
out having the impediment of undue competition.” 
But what would happen if the Kirk was disesta- 
blished ? Nothing would happen except what was 
in the highest sense desirable. The members and 
friends of the Kirk would be free to regulate their 
own affairs, to build their own churches, and choose 
their own ministers; they would be relieved of 
their fetters and would have liberty ; and the 
former State-Church would be brought to the level 
of the other churches of the country, and to the 
dignity of liberty and ecclesiastical independence, 
(Hear, hear.) Thus he would put the case for the 
disestablishment of the Church in Scotland by 
saying that disestablishment would, first of all, be 
in harmony with the history of past reformations 
of the Church in that country. The first struggle 
of the State-Church was with Popery, seeking to 
recover its own. Its next struggle was with the 
Prelatic party, which sought to mould the Esta- 
blishment by the model of England. At length 
both Popery and Prelacy, as the Scotch eccle- 
siastics were accustomed to say, were ‘‘ disesta- 
blished and disendowed.” We were now in 
the midst of the third Reformation, which would not 
be less beneficial, but would be still more splendid 
as the application of the law of righteousness to 
national affairs, and the exercise of faith in the 
inherent power of Christianity. Disestablishment 
then would be in harmon th past reforma, and 
would be the proper sequel to them. It could be 
effected without injury to any real interests of 
society. Some said it would be followed by disaster 
to religion and liberty; the same doubt bad been 
raised in fear of other changes which had ved 
beneficial. The liberation of religion w leave 
it to its native power, aud create free conscience, 
free thought, free affection, and free action ; but 
how was this possible while it remained in the iron 
mould of a national establishment? Scotland 
herself was a proof that financially the disesta- 
blished Church would not be worse off than now; 
and Ireland might be pat in evidence as another proof, 
If there was a fear of Popery, was even Popery so 
dangerous as when able to the secular 


sword ? blishment was line of true 
political refo and was warranted by the 
state of political ripeness in Soot land 


was not less ripe now than Ireland was when Mr. 
Gladstone disestablished the Irish Church by his 
famous resolution. Disestablishment was demanded 
by the feeling of other Churchmen io Sootland. It 
was idle to say that the Presbyterian churches had 
no grievance. The most recent legislation did not 
touch their objections, bot they looked forward in 
all their assemblies to the time when the Kirk would 
be disestablished, and these facts would have to be 
recognised at the next general election. Referring 
to a recent meeting at Inverness, in which Dr. 
Begg took a prominent , the leoturer detailed 
the composition oft meeting, which was 
unattended 1 and be ed that there 
was no dream returning to the E-tablishment 
except, perhaps, on the part of one or two unites, 
The sentiments uttered at the meeting were 
2 1 2 enlightened — 4 A. 
North, Presbyterians urch- 
men were a Hg them. Disestahlishment 
was imperatively cal for » 4 — jus- 
tice. Religion was e i character. 
In other matters the rule of the majority might be 
just. In other matters wrong did aad ou oS Camp 
as wrong in religion. Disestablishment could 
be long delayed in Scotland. The leaders of the 
Kirk party bad made violent efforts to maintain 
composure, but the secret had leaked out It was 
clear during the recent elections in Scotland that 
no other question commanded equal attention. The 
struggle might be severe, and a might be 
experienced, but of the ultimate result no one could 
doubt The question could not be settled by com- 
promise. The Free Charch, powerful as it 
was only a great portion of the ecclesiastical life 
There was aleo the old body of older 
dissent resolute that no compromise sh be per- 
mitted. It would be disestablishment or nothing. 
Were a compromise to be effected by high-banded 
legislation, the warfare would only be renewed with 
increased intensity. The existing state of things 
could only be vated by attempted new legislation 
on behalf of the Kirk. It would not be a question 
of a reform in detail of what was sound at the 
hasis ; but it would be a question of renewing the 
lease and power of the Kirk. He held that the 
time had come for disestablishment ; and nothing 
less than a demand for disestablishment would be 
made as often as demands were made for ee 
legislation, He did not admit the right of the 
Kirk to new privileges; be denied its right to the 
old. Disestsbli-hment needed not the preliminary 
of a Parliamentary e mmittee. Its merits were in 
a nutshell, and no intelligent member of Parlia- 
ment could be ignorant of them. The question of 
disestablishment called for the adherence to it of 
all true Liberals. If a candidate wanted a policy 
here it was; and it was a policy that would lead to 


something practical, expedient, just, necessary, and 
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inevitable. They wanted at the present time as 
D representatives men who understood 
the times. isestablishment, he was glad to say, 
had made rapid strides during the few months 
in Scotland; and as his last words he would say 
that disestablisbment in Scotland claimed the 
earnest support of English Nonconformists and 
English Liberal members. It was a common thing 
to say that Scotch questions were little understood 
by Englishmen; but it was certainly a grievous 
mistake to say s0. Disestablishment at least need 
be no pons asinorum. The Scotch Nonconfor- 
mists had given faithful support to the Eng- 
lish Nonconformists ; as this uestion 
would be settled in the arena of Parliament, 
they would look for the help of the English 
members in the struggle. Any attempt to com- 
promise the question, or to take an undue advan- 
tage of the Scotch members by treating it as a 
Scotch question only, should be resisted ; for the 
matter must be settled on the broadest issue by a 
vote of the whole body of the House. The English 
members, he was sure, would see that it was their 
battle as well as that of the Scotch. (Hear, hear.) 
Scotland afterwards, he would promise, would not 
fail England in her struggle with her proud Esta- 
blishment, and when she looked beyond the Tweed 
for aid she would not look in vain. * — 

On the motion of Mr. CARVELL ILLIAMS, 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. CHALmers, votes of 
thanks were accorded both to the lecturer and the 
chairman. 


MR. FISHER IN LINCOLNSHIRE, 


| had tended to keep this country out of the struggle 

in the East. (Applause.) During the last six 

months he had had the privilege of being at many 

meetings, and he did not hesitate to say that the 

backbone of the meetings and the backbone of the 

— against war had been Noncouformists and 
onconformity. (Loud applause. ) 

After speeches by Mr. Meade-King, the Rev. 
Wardlaw Thompson, and the Rev. W. Graham, 
Dr. Mellor, in proposing thanks to the chairman, 
significantly expressed the hope that closer relations 
between Yorkshire and Mr. Caine would soon be 
established. 


MR. GEORGE HOWELL AT DARWEN, 


The Darwen News of last Saturday contains a 
long report of Mr. Howell’s lecture of Tuesday week. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. Henry Green, and 
on the platform were several leading representatives 
of the Nonconformists. The chairman made an 
admirable opening speech, after which Mr. Howell 
addressed the meeting. We cannot follow him all 
through his lecture, which was full of pertinent in- 
formation, well arranged and well put, One or 
two quotations will indicate the spirit in which a 
+ eam representative looks at the ques- 

ion :— 

From the earliest down to the present time the digni- 
taries of the Church sitting in the House of Peers have 
sto.d opposed to every principle of progress and 
improvement. (Hear, hear.) A great French writer, 
who knew perhaps as much of English history as any 
native writer we have, and who knew also as much of 
European history as perbaps any writer that ever lived, 


GrantHam.—On Monday evening, March 4, Mr. 
Fisher was in the Exchange Hall, Grantham (the 
Tem ce Hall having been refused the promoters 
of the meeting). His subject was Our Pious 
Ancestors.” The lecture was highly approved by 
a fully average meeting, and a vote of thanks was 
heartily passed. The opposition was continued 
simply to the endeavour tw prevent the mecting 
being held ; this being ineffectual, the opponents 
kept at home. Mr. R. A. Smithurst presided. 

. Mr. Fisher's lecture here on Tuesday 
is well re in the Boston Guardian. It was 
delivered in the Assembly Rooms, and the chair was 
taken by Mr. Councillor Allen. The lecturer dealt 
with the results of disestablishment in Ireland, the 
audience receiving the Jevturer with applause. What 
is termed ‘‘a scene took place at the close of the 
lecture. The vote of thanks having been proposed 
and seconded, the following amendment was moved 
by Mr. Hann :— 

Tha: this meeting hereby expresses its utter abhor- 
rence of the ‘actics hitherto pursued by the agents of 
the Liberation Suciety, who, for the mere acquisition of 

f, go forth makivg statements antagoni-tic to the 
interests of the Established Church, unwarrantably 
exciting the passions uf the people, utiering sentiments 

rous to the rights of 1 and aiding the 
spread of infidelity by causing duubts and distress in 

e minds of the people, with regard to the truths of 
Christianity. 

This was su by the mover in a speech cha- 
racterised by we Mr. Fisher replied with 
much spirit amid loud applause, and the 
chairman having declared that the resolution pro- 
posed was no amendment, the vote of thanks was 
carried unanimously. Mr. Fisher said they could 
close the meeting if they liked without further pro- 
ceedings, but if the gentleman liked he could have 
his amendment put. Mr. Hunn declined to do so. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman, for which Mr. 


Huan voted, closed the proceedings, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Dr. Mellor lectured to a crowded audience at 
Hope Hall on Monday of last week. Mr. W. 8. 
Caine took the chair, and there was an iufluential 
ne ge on 1 = In the course of his 
speec r. Caine sai e spectacle that had 
1 witnessed had been very much as 
tacle of one State-Church trying to get rid of 
another, and he sincerely trusted that in the Con- 
ference to be held something would be urged to 

revent, in those enfranchised States—the esta- 
bliahm ent of that very t evil—a State-Church. 
( Applause.) If Bulgaria was to have a fresh start 

begin anew, he hoped that, with the diverse 
sections of religion that existed in that State, it 
would have an opportunity of making a start clean, 
without any State patronage or control of any of 
the different religions existing in it. He thought 
when they saw such wars springing distinctly and 
emphatically out of the existence of a State. 
Church, although we might perhaps never dread 
any war, either civil or otherwise, as the result of 
our State-Church, it should stimulate them as 


I mean Guizot, said this once—and it is the strongest 
condemnation that has ever been passed upon the 
Church of England, and, if I recollect rightly, Guizot 


_ was himself a Protestant, at any rate of the Gaelic type 


—he said, The Church of Rome has sometimes aided 
liberty ; the Church of England, never!” (Cheers.) 
Of course there may have been certain dignitaries 
belonging to the Church, who in oertain times and 
uuer certain ciroumstances may have stepped out of 
their way, much again-t the wishes of their brethren, 
to support some popular movement; but takiug it iu 
the aggregate, taking the Church as it exists in our 
midst, a great pvlitical institution, I may say that the 
words of Guisot are absolutely correct. The clergy of 
the Church were opposed to the people in the great fight 
for the disestablishment of the Irish State Church ; but 
| you will all remember that it was not so much the priu- 
ol, le of disestablishment that they fought against, but 
as to bow much they could save for the re-endowment 
‘of that Church when it was disestablished—(Hear, 
near - and [ am inolived to think that wheu the Dises- 
tablishment of the Church of England comes to bea 
test questior at the elections, the fight will be not on 
disestablishment but on disendowmen!. (Hear, hear.) 
They will leave behind them in the struggle the reli- 


| — site of their Church, and throw theu,selves abso- 
u 


it is 


gland as ible to get rid of a State-Church in 
land, (Applause.) And for this reason: there 


tely and entirely into the political side of the strugyle; 
How much can we save for this Church! (Hear 
hear.) I am afraid ‘his question of disendowment will 
be the point upon which the greatest difference of 
opinion will be likely to exist. 

Again :— 

In the Irish Church Disestablishment Question, some 
of the Churchmen actually 1— that, rather than 
disestablish and disendow the Protestant State Church 
in Ireland, Parliament should euduw the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose religion they look down upon 
as little less than idolatry. Some | oe charged 
Dissenters with wanting to replace the Church of 
Eogland with their own churches, but if that were true 
he should not be found upon the Liberation g ven 
platform, for he should be inclined to say with Hamlet 
that we had better bear those ils we have, than fly to 
others that we know not of.“ (Hear, bear.) But no wan 
conuected with the Liberation movement had ever pro- 
posed that avy proportion of the endowments should go 
to re-endow apy other sect in the kingdom. 


The meeting was afterwards addressed by Mr. 
Nicholls, Mr. Marsden, and Mr. C. Shorrock. 


OTHER MEETINGS. 


Batu.—At a meeting of the Bath Young Men's 
Liberal Association on Thursday evening, Mr. Coss- 
ham gave an address on State Churches in Relation 
to Modern Thought and the Present Position of Poli- 
tical Parties.” The address, which is printed in 
full in Keene’s Bath Journal, was followed by con- 
siderable discussion. 

PARKGATE, ROTHERHAM.—A crowded meeting 
was held last week in the Temperance Hall, the 
Rev. J. Bonser, B.A., presiding. It was addressed 
by Mr. E. B. Jenkinson, F. G. S., the Rev. T. W. 

olmes, and Mr. Percy Rawson. Mr. W. E. 
Helen moved an amendment to the resolution before 
the meeting, which was seconded by the secretary 
of the Sheffield Church Defence Association. Mr. 
Rawson replied, and the amendment was lost by an 
overwhelming majority. 

EASTERFIELD.—Mr. Percy Rawson, of Sheffield, 
addressed a meeting here on the 2nd of this month, 


was no doubt whatever that Liberal principles had | which was well attended. Mr. Alfred Ridge pre. 


made very great strides not only in Eng 


and but sided. Mr. Rawson dealt with the Church pro- 


throughout the whole of Europe during the last perty question, in reply mainly to Dr. Gatty, and, 
twenty-five years, and as the various countries of | as we gather from the Sheffield Independent, dealt 


Europe got emancipated from old Conservative | with it with great effect. 
ey tu very much to England as a 


notions 
pattern and copy for any new improvements which 
they might introduce into their Constitutions. He 
felt satistied therefore that if England in the course 
of the next five or ten years should be successful in 
getting rid of one of the very few remaining in- 

ustices which still existed in our Constitution—a 
State-Church—it would have a very wide effect 
indeed on the future of civilisation t the 
whole of the world. (Loud applause.) It seemed 


to him that many of them were losing sight of the 
fact that Nonconformity more than sapling else | 


The Independent of the 
5th has an article on the Church property question, 
founded upon the addresses of Mr. Rawson and Mr. 
Helen. 

Tetrspury.—This town has become celebrated for 
a recent burial case, when the Rev. Canon Frampton 
refused to bury a child who had been baptized by 
a Primitive Methodist minister. Last Wednesday 
the Liberation — Mw a first meeting there 
in the Baptist sch m, which was crowded. 
Mr. 8. Clark, of Malmesbury, presided, and the 
— was addressed with vigour by Mr. Good- 
rioh, of Oricklade, Mr. F. Thorne, of Tetbury, the 


Rev. R. Bray, the Rev. W. Clarkson, of Salis. 
bury, and the Rev. G. Nazen, of Malmesbury. 
The proceedings are well reported in the North 
Wilts Herald. 

Norwicu.—The Eastern Daily Press reports a 
lecture delivered by the Rev. J N. Browne, B.A., 
of Bradford, at the Victoria Hall on Thursday, the 
Rev. H. W. Perris in the chair. Mr. Browne’s 
lecture, which is well reported, was also well 
received. 

East DereHAM.—On the Monday of the same 
week Mr. Browne lectured in the Corn Hall here, 
Mr A. B. Ford presiding, and Mr. C. W. Alexander 
speaking. 

Lynn.—On the Tuesday Mr. Browne addressed a 
meeting in the Blackfriars Hall, Mr. T. P. Birch in 
the chair, and had a good audience. 

YarmoutTu.—Mr. Browne closed his week’s work 
in Norfolk by addressing a meeting in the Town 
Hall, Yarmouth, on Friday, Mr. H. Fisher 
presiding. 

Papstow, CoRNWALL.—Mr. J. Maynard lectured 
here on the Sth of last month, in the Public 
Rooms. Good attention was paid to the lecture, 
and a favourable impression evidently made. 

CAMELFORD.—Mr. J. Maynard lectured here, in 
the Assembly Rooms, on the 6th of last month. 
Mr. Daniel, Bible Christian, in the chair, and an 
animated discussion at the close, 

SHEEPSHED, NEAR LoveHBOoROUVGH.—The Rev. 
E. Hipwood lectured in the General * Chapel, 
on Monday, the 4th inst., Mr. J. Ward in the 
chair, There was a good and attentive audience, 
and cordial votes of thanks were given to the lecturer 
and chairman. 

BrRITHDIR, NEAR Doron. — On the 25th of 
February a lecture upon Church Establishments ” 
was delivered at the Congregational Chapel by Mr. 
©. R. Jones, of Llaufyllin, to s large and sympa- 
thetic audience. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
J. Jones. The Rev. H. Roberts, C.M., also spoke 
in support of disestablishment. 

NoRTON, NEAR STOCKTON-ON-TEES. —On the 6th 
inst. a lecture was given in the Gray Room, by Mr. 
J. Andrew, district agent, of Leeds, on The 
Liberation Society: What it Does not Want, and 
What it Does Want.” Mr H. Briggs, jun., of 
Stockton, presided. It was the first lecture in this 
village, and excited considerable interest. There 
was previously a house-to-house distribution of 
little books with the handbills. 


GREAT BROUGHTON, NEAR SToxesiey.—On the 
8th inst. a meeting was held in the Congregational 
Chapel. The Kev. E. H. Reynolds, of Great Ayton, 
— and spoke at considerable length on the 

urial Laws question. Mr. J. Andrew then gave 
an address on the most striking features of the Esta- 
blished Church and the present position of the 
anti State-Church movement. This was the second 
Liberation meeting in the village, and was well 
attended. The addresses were heartily received, 
and each person gladly took the tracts. 

AsHBouRNE.—The Rev. Thos. Mirams gave his 
lecture upon the Free Churches of this country, 
The True Bulwarks of Protestantiam, in the St. 
John’s Hall, on Wednesday evening, the 6th inst., 
Mr. George Dean, of Derby, in the chair. In reply: 
ing to a vote of thanks, moved by the Rev. 
Hustwick, the chairman gave a few very interesting 
facts relating to a visit he paid to Italy a few years 
ago, and bearing on the subject of the lecture. 

Braunstoy.—On Tuesday, March 5, the Rev. 
Thos. Adams lectured to a fair audience in the Bap- 
tist Chapel, the Rev. A. Greer in the chair, on 
„Reformation lessons.” Mr. Adams has also re- 
cently lectured at Milton and Eoaleshill. 

GuyHerne.—Mr. Lummis delivered a lecture 
here on Tuesday se’noight to a good and attentive 
audience. Mr. Butt presided. 

Watton.—Notwithstanding a most inclement 
night, Mr. Lummis had a fair audience here on 

ednesday, Mr. Hyam presiding. 

Hich WALPOLE, NEAR WisBecn.—Mr. Lummis 
gave an address here on Canon Ryle's Confes- 
sion” on the 7th, which was most favourably 
received. Mr. Studd presided. 

WoopnHovuse, NEAR LEIDS.— A public meeting, 
over which Alderman Tatham presided, was h 
on Monday night at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Woodhouse, Leeds, when resolutions were passed 
in favour of religious equality. The meeting, which 
was convened by the Leeds Nonconformist Union, 
was addressed by Mr. E. Butler, Mr. J. Andrew, 
Mr. H. Davidson, and others. Mr. Butler spoke at 
length on the disesteblishment question, the time 
for which, he said, was rapidly approaching. The 
country, however, was not yet sufficiently educated 
for it, and he advised the Liberal party to be united 
in placing the question foremost on their prugrammme, 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LIBERATION 
Socrety will be held at the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle on Wednesday, May 1. We understand that 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., will preside. 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT.—It will 
be seen by a reference to our advertising columns 
that Mr. Frederic Harrison will deliver a lecture 
on Tuesday evening next, the 19th inst., at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, on The practical 
mode of disestablishing and disendowing the Church 
of England.” It is understood that Mr. Harrison 
will deal with the practical suggestions issued on 
the subject by the Liberation Society. The chair 
will be taken by the Hon, E. Lyulph Stanley. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


The Richmond Religious Herald states that the 
Virginia coloured people built and paid for about 
a churches last year. 

bill for the foundation of four new bishoprics 
will be introdued into the House of Lords by the 
Lord Steward (Earl Beauchamp) on the 18th inst. 

Mr. Osborne Mo 's speech in support of his 
recent motion on the Burials Question has been 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The death is announced of the Rev. Octavius 
Winslow, D. D., the incumbent of Emanuel Church, 


Brighton. He had been in delicate health for some 


time. 

The Bishop of London has appointed the Rev. 
William Dalrymple Maclagan, Vicar of Kensington, 
to the Prebendal Stall of Reculverland in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

A petition asking for the incorporation of the 
Cburch of Scotland in Canada has been thrown out 
by the Committee on the Standing Orders of the 
Dominion House of Commons on account of insuffi- 
cient notice being given. 

Roman CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS IN THE Navy. — 
We hear that an arrangement is likely to be made 
by which room will be found for a Roman Catholic 
chaplain with the fleet in the Sea of Marmora, and 
elsewhere in cases in which the number of Roman 
Catholic sailors makes their provision desirable.— 
Daily News. 

THe Buriat Question.—An inquest was held at 
Leadgate, Consett, on Monday afternoon on the 
body of an innkeeper named Lumley, who had 
poisoned himself by taking three ouncesof laudanum. 
A verdict of suicide whilst temporarily insane 
having been returned, the foreman of the jury 
asked if the deceased was entitled to a Christian 
burial. He understood the vicar refused to read 
the Burial Service. The coroner said Lumley was 
eotitled to the rites of the Church. This remark 
was conveyed tothe vicar by the police, but the 
former said he could not conscientiously read the 
Burial Service. 

Tae Ceyiton Cuurcn EsTaBLisHmMent.—In the 
House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Alderman 
M‘Arthur inquired whether any reply had been 
sent to the memorial to the Queen from inhabitants 
of lon preying for the cessation of ecclesiastical 
subsidies from the revenues of the colony, and if so, 
whether such reply would be laid upon the table of 
the House in continuation of the correspondence 
* last session. Sir M. Hicks- Beach said 

he memorial was received nearly a year ago, and 
—— = — — been sent, 
such answer being pro eemed unnecessary in 
consequence of Lord — 2 published opinions 
and an answer that had been given to a question 
in that House, 

Dr. Lez, or Lamsetru, Sommonep.—Dr. Lee, 
incumbent of All Saints’, Lambeth, was again sum- 
moned before the Southwark Police Court by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, to show cause why 
a distress warrant should not be granted against 
him for the sum of 1051 19s. 5d. expended by the 
Board in iring the steeple of the church. A 
portion of the tower fell down, and the Board 
obtained an order against Dr. Lee to repair it. He 
failed to do so, and the Board, having repaired the 
tower, applied for a summons calling on him to pay 
the cost. a me Lee did not 15 in conse- 
quence a distress order against Dr. goods was 
now asked for. Mr. Partridge, however, refused 
to make the order, but urged Dr. Lee to make every 
effort to raise the money either from the parishioners 
or elsewhere. 

“‘ Hign-CaurcHMEN CourTING DISSENTERS ! ”"— 
Under this heading the Rock remarks :—‘‘ The 
High-Church party have for some time been laying 
assiduous siege to the Wesleyans, and now—under 
the guise of the Home Reunion Society—they are 
courting the other Dissenters. In this connection 
Earl Nelson recently gave a lecture at Ipswich, on 
which the Nonconfor mist has the following judicious 
remarks,” After quoting a passage from our lust 
number our contemporary goes on to say We 
sincerely hope we may 4 no more of this re- 
union farce now that its true motives—which all 
Protestant Churchmen discerned from the first— 
have been thus ruthlessly exposed by our contem- 

rary. Unless the Nonconformists be prepared to 
orfeit their self-respect and also the respect of their 
fellow men they will lend no farther countenance to 
these transparent attempts to cajole them.” 

Decision IN rue Prestsury Case.—The Dean 
of Arches gave judgment on Saturday in the suit 
against Mr. Edwards, the incumbent of Presthury, 
for Ritualistic practices. In July last Mr. Edwards 
was ordered to file a declaration that he would dis- 
continue the illegal practices in his church; but he 
had not complied. Lord Penzance said he should 
sentence the rev. defendaut to six mouths’ suspen. 
sion ab officio et Leneficio, and order him tw pay the 
costs. His lordship, referring to the scandal to 
English jurisprudence” which had been occasioned 
by the setting aside of the proceedings ia previous 
cases on the ground that he had held his court on 
the wrong bank of the Thames, said he should sit 
at Lambeth Palace in cases relating to the province 
of Canterbury, and elsewhere in cases relating to 
the province of York. The judges who had set 
aside Pe pocceadings appeared to hold that a new 
court been created by the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, but he contended that no new court 
had in fact been created. The Legislature had 
given a new jurisdiction to the old court, whether 
provincial or otherwise. 

„Tux Sate or LĩIVIdds.—“ H. N.“ writes to the 
Times: — The subject of the sale of livings being now 


brought under the immediate cognisance of Parlia- 
ment by the bill of Mr. Leatham to abolish it, it 
seems an appropriate time to call public attention 
to the accompanying advertisement, which has just 
appeared in a well-known London journal. It runs 
as follows:—‘A clergyman of the Church of 
England, 39, 5ft. 9in., considered good-looking, a 
widower, with an only daughter, wishes to hear 
from any lady with a view to marriage who has from 
£6,000 to £12,000 at command, and would be willing 
to invest about £5,000 in the purchase of an advow- 
son (that is, the freehold of a church, rectory-house 
and grounds) in some beautiful locality, to produce 
£500 a year. Please write direct to the above 
reverend gentleman, as this advertisement is genuine 
and hond fide. Address,’ &. Such an advertisement 
speaks for itself ; comment would be wholly super- 
fluous. Let us hope that it will be shown up in 
Parliament as it deserves, and that it may have, at 
all events, the salutary effect of accelerating the 
suppression of this disgraceful traffic in the cure of 
souls. 


Heligions und Denominational Nebos. 


The Rev. Warlow Davies, M. A., late of Auck- 
land, New Zealand, and now in England, has 
accepted a hearty and unanimous invitation to the 

torate of the Newtown Church, Sydney, New 
uth Wales, whither he will proceed in the course 
of the summer. 

Barrow-in-Forness.—The four new churches 
built at a cost of 24,0001. by several noblemen and 
gentlemen of the district have been already endowed 
to the extent of 2,000“. each. St. John’s Church is 
already opened, and in the course of a few weeks 
St. Matthew's, St. Mark’s, and St. Luke’s will be 
ready for opening. 

Mr. jSPURGEON AND HIS CONGREGATION. —Ac- 
cording to the latest account received from the 
Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, the rev. gentleman has been 
almost completely restored to health. He pur- 

leaving Mentone, where he has been stoppin 
or many weeks past, immediately, and is — 
to arrive in London this week. He has been 
announced as the preacher next Sunday in his own 
Tabernacle. 

Mor ey, NAR LEEDs.—On Tuesday, March 5, a 
bazaar was held in connection with St. Mary’s-in- 
the-Wood Co ional Chapel, Morley, to raise 
funds towards the cost of the erection of the now 
chapel, which is almost completed. After prayer 
by the Rev. W. E. Anderton, B.A., the minister, 
the bazaar was opened * W. H. Conyers, Esq., of 
Leeds. The proceeds of the three days’ sale were 
about £760. The building will cost £7,000. The 
amount now to be raised is about £2,000. 

Tue Late Mr Haypow, or Portsmovru.—The 
cause of Nonconformity in Portsmouth, and the 
Baptist Church in Southsea, have just sustained a 
great loss in the sudden death of Mr. T.C. Haydon, 
of Beauclerc House, who expired, after less than an 
hour’s illness, on Friday, March 1, at the age of 
sixty-five years. The deceased was well known in 
that neighbourhood as the devoted friend of secular 
and religious education, and was much honvuured 
and beloved as an elder of the St. Paul’s-square 
Baptist Church. Only a short time ago the teachers 
of the Sunday-school in connection with the above 
church celebrated the twenty-second year of Mr. 
Haydon’s superintendence of their school, and the 
fiftieth year of his labour in the cause of religious 
education, by a suitable presentation ; while during 
the last year of his life he occupied the position 
of president of the local Sunday School Union. For 
the last four years Mr. Haydon had a seat on the 
Portsmouth School Board, of which he was one of 
the most active and energetic members. The 
funeral service was conducted in St. Paal’s-square 
Chapel by the pastor, the Rev. R. F. Jeffrey, 
assisted by the Rev. T. W. Medhurst, and was 
largely attended by representatives of all denomi- 
nations. Ona the evening of Sunday, March 10, a 
memorial sermon was preached to an overflowing 
audience, and most kindly references were made 
to the deceased in both Nonconformist and Episcopal 
pulpite.— From a Correspondent. 

Derspy. — CENTENARY OF VICTORIA - STREET 
Cuurcu.—The opening service in connection with 
the celebration of the Centenary of Victoria-street 
Church commenced on Wednesday evening last, 
when the Rev. Baldwin Brown, B. A., preached a 
very admirable sermon from Ephesians i. 21. 
There was a large attendance, and the discouree, 
which occupied nearly an hour in delivery, was 
listened to with an absorbiog interest throughout. 
Preliminary to this service a weeting for prayer and 
praise, which was presided over by Mr. William 
Crosbie, MA., LLB, was held iu the lecture. 
room oa Tuesday evening, when a goodly number 
of the members of the church and congregation 
assembled together. The prevailing spirit cf the 
meeting was one of devout thanksyiving and praise 
for the Divine goodness which had been so graciously 
manifested through the long years of the Church's 
history; and earnest tupplications were offered 
that the benediction of Heaven might rest upon and 
influence the whole of the services connected with 
the celebration. Mr. Crosbie conducted the pre- 
liminary services of Weduesday evemag and Mr. 
Brown prefaced his sermon by a sketch of the early 
history of the church, the foundation of which was 
laid by his dear old friend, the Rev. James Gaw- 
thoroe, who was for fifty-seven years the minister 
of that “vo and who thirty-five years ago 
gave him (Mr. Brown) a cordial welcome when 
came to Derby. That a church of nearly a thou- | 


sand members should be gathered in that spacious 
and comely sanctuary, under the able and earnest 
care of his friend Mr. Crosbie, seemed a little mar- 
vellous to those who remembered the Victoria-street 
of thirty years ago. Mr. Brown then proceeded 
with his sermon. In connection with the cen- 
tenary celebration, Mr. R. W. Dale. D. D., preached 
in Victoria-street Church on Sunday, and to-day's 
service was to be taken by the Rev. Dr. Allon. 


—ꝓ 
THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL. 


The 120th anniversary of this society, with 
which is amalgamated the Alexandra Orphanage, 
was celebrated on Saturday evening by a banquet at 
Willis's Rooms, the Duke of Cambridge occupying 
the chair. There wero present Lord Denman, 
Genera! Sir R. Wilbraham, Sir Thomas Chambers, 
and Sir John Heron Maxwell, besides a numerous 
company. 

The CHAIRMAN, in giving the toast of The 
Queen,” observed that Her Majesty was the patron 
of the institution, that she was entitled at all times 
to have one child in the school, and that she 
necessarily, therefore, took great personal interest 
in it. (Cheers.) He believed this was the onl 
country in the world in which these great charitable 
institutions existed supported by the voluntary 
contributions of the public and connected with the 
State merely by the circumstance that they were 
almost all of them under the patronage of the 
Queen or some members of her family. (Cheers) 

In giving ‘‘ The Prince and Princess of Wales,” 
His Royat Hicuness remarked that last year the 
Prince presided at this festival, when an addition of 
8,0002. to the funds of the Orphanage resulted, 
whilst the affiliated institution had been named after 
the Princess. 5 

In proposing The Army, Navy, and Auxiliary 
Forces,” the CHAIRMAN said, with respect to the 
army, that as faras the physical power of the young 
men went—and he had recently inspected them—we 
never had better soldiers at the present 
— There was a — 2 we should have 

ew reserve men should an emergency 
but there really 2 40 Genk hak, chew 
anything of the kind happen, with the men who 
were now soldiers the army would be as efficient as 
it had been in former years. General Wilbraham 
responded for the army and volunteers ; and Captain 
Sir J. Heron Maxwell, Bart., for the navy. 

His ROYAL Hicuness next gave ** Prosperity to 
the Orphan Working School, 
would a great pity if such an institution, after 
an 12 of 1 r ＋ — ae * 
ness from the want of public y sup- 
— The institution, with — 5 the Alexandra 

rphanage had now been had an 
income of 6,000. a year, but its requirements 
amounted to oo a year, ys 2 ag en 
necessary to make these annual ap 0 * 
that this had been commercially and otherwise a 
bad year, but, although it would be wise and 
prudent under such circumstances for men to be 
careful in their general expenditure, they should 
not withhold that continued support to these chari- 
table institutions without which their good work 
could not be carried on. 

Mr. J. Kur- Wien nae „The Health of 
ny eel and His Royal Highness briefly 

r. J. Fincn then read a list of subscriptions, 
headed by 20/. from the Chairman, snd one hun- 
dred guineas from a member of the Common Council 
of London, amounting in all to about 2,300/. 

The Recorpgr of Lonvon proposed The 
Treasurer, Committee, and Stewards,” which toast 
— responded to by Mr. Charles Tyler and Lord 

man. 


ũ— —U—ꝛrꝛFc ͥV——örnͤÿ . ——— ——— 


Messrs. Griffith and Farran are preparing for 
publication new and thorougly revised editions of 
‘‘ Memorable Battles in English History,” by W. H. 
Davenport Adams, and of Ocean and her Rulers,” 
by Alfred Elwes. ' 

Mr. J. W. Probyn will contribute to the British 
Quarterly for April an article entitled Phases of 
the Eastern Question,” forecasting the great advan- 
tages that would be likely toaccrue to 2 and 
civilisation by the setting up of a strong Bulgarian 
principality and a Greek kingdom extending from 
the Adriatic to the Black Sea. 

Tux Famine ix Cutna.—The report on the 
famine in the northern provinces of China, with a 
map, has been laid before Parliament. The report 
has been drawn up by Mr. Mayers, the Chinese 
Secretary of the Legation at Peking. and is dated 
Oct 30, 1877. He describes the calamity as equal 
if not greater in extent than that which has been 
experienced in Southern Iudia, and as being due to 
the same cause—a disturbance in the regularity of 
the summer monsoons in two successive years. In 
some provinces there was an excessive rainfall, 
which caused most disastrous floods, and much de- 
struction uf crops. In others an unusual drought 
was experienced, which ruined the harvest, and in 
some parts actually prevented the crops from being 
sown. The suffering thus caused was increased by 
a plague of locusts which ravaged a large tract of 
country. Measures of relief were adopted by the 
Government, and assistance was given by the foreign 
communities, but the people in many places never- 
theless became absolutely destitute, and they were 
driven to sell their wives and children to obtain the 
means of living, while thousands died of starvation. 
Mr. Mayers estimates that millions would depend 


upon official charity during the year. 
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MARCUS WARD AND CO. 8 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR STUDENTS OF ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 


Roysl 4to, cloth, price One Gu nea. 
ART EMBROIDERY: A Treatise on 


the Revived Practice «f Decorative Neediework. By 
M.8 Lockwouw and E.Giatster. With 19 Piates 
in Colours, from designs by Thomas Crane. 


“The nineteen plates in colonr-printing testify to the 
taste and ability of theic designer, Mr. Thomas Crane, 
We consider the tresti-e a most useful work, introducing 
sound principles into the art of decorative needlework, and 
giving the neceata’y practical limits for carrying them out.“ 
—The Queen. 

Systematic and complete.“ — Dai y News. 


EXAMPLES for FRET- CUTTING and 
WOOD CARVING. By F. E. Hotrux. F. I. 8, FS. 4, 
Author «f“ Plants: ther Natural Growth and Orna- 
mental Treatm: nt.” 24 large Plates of Orig nal Designs 
in Mone-tivt. Large impl,4to, handsome illuminated 
covir, price 7s, 61, 


“* Combining practices] work upon good designe, with stud) 
of art priucipies.’— Daily News 

“Of ereat service and va'ue to the novice. 
heartily cowmend it.“ Furu ture Gazette. 


HEROES of NORTH-AFRICAN DIS- 
COVERY. By N. D’Anvers. With numerous 
Illustrations aud Map. 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s, 


Rich im romantic interest.”— Daily News, 

“A book which is a real acquisition to the Library of 
travel!“ —Spectator 

“ Complete ard vividly written.“ — World. 

Charmmely printed and illustrated, and very readable.” 
—Art Journal. 

“A stirring and pathetic record of African exploration.”— 
Graphic. 


We can 


Just published. 


HEROFS of SOUTH-AFRICAN DIS. 
COVEKY. By N D’Anvers, Author of “Heroes ot 
North African Discovery.” 8vo, with numerous illustra- 
tions, cloth extra, 5s. 

This Volume contains an account of Mr. Stanley's recent 
travels, and a map showing his latest di-coveries., 


Comp'ete Catalogue of Publications post free on application. 
London and Belfast: Marcus Ward and Co. 


WORKS BY MR. HENRY DUNN. 
HE CHURCHES: a History and an 


Argument. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
ORGANISED CHRISTIANITY: Is it of Man or of God? 
Seventh Thousand. Extra boards, 2s. 
The TESTINY of the HUMAN RACE. New Edition, in 
One Vol, 6s. 
The * TUDY of the BIBLE. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 
The RIGHTEOUSNESS of GOD. Crown 8&vo, 2s. 6d. 
The KINGDOM of GOD. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
The LIMITATIONS of CHRISTIAN RESPONSI- 
BILITY. Crown 8vo, 2+. 6d. 
London;: Simpkin, Mar-hall, and Co. 


7 pS*StABLISHMENT AND DISEN DOW. 
MENT 


Next TUESDAY EVENING, Marca 19ra, FREDE- 
RIC HARRISON. F.., will de'iver a LECTURE at the 
VEMORI«L HALL, FARRINGUVON STREET, on 
“THE PRACTICaL MO! E OF DIS*S ABLISHING 
AND DISENDOWING THE CHUKCH OF ENG- 
LAND“ Hon. E. LYULPAH STANLEY wi'l take the 
chair at 7.30. No tickets required. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON, a 

“The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting theological knowledge without insisting on the 
adoption of perticnlar doctrines.” 

be Trustees of Manchester New College offer for compe- 
tition TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum, tenable 
for two years at any Rritish or Irish University. 

At the time of receiving the Scholarship each schelar is to 
furnish « written statement that it is bis bond fide intention 
to enter Manchester New College, as a Divinity student, the 
first session after gradustion. The EXAMINATION will be 
held at UNIVEKSILY HALL, GORVON SQUAKE, 
LONDON, W.C., on Tuurspay and Fripay, May 9th 
avd 10th, at 9 a.m. 

For further particu'ars apply to 


R D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., BA, 
26, George: street. Manchester; or 

Rev. CHARLES BHAROD, B. A., 
13, Southill-road, Liverpool. 


SYLUM for FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
A Reedham, Coulsdon, Surrey. 

The ANNIVERSAKY DINNER of this Charity will be 
held at CANNON STREET HOTEL,on TUESDAY, 26th of 
March, 1878. 

The Right Honourable the LORD MAYOR will preside, 
supported by Alderman and Sheriffs Nottege and Staples 

Gentlemen are invited to act as Stewards, and will oblige 
by sending in their names to the Secretary, at the offi-e, 
6, Finsbury-place South, E.C. 

T. W. AVELING, D.D., Hon. Sec. 


Becs. 


A PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry 
2 Established 1848. A high school on easy terms 
THOS, WYLES, F.G.8., Director. 
separate, for Little Boys. 


Qt. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master—ALEX. MILNE, B.A. (Lend.) 


Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D’'ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
Principal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


A Preparatory School 


— 


ST. LEONARD’S, HASTINGS. 
UDOR HOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISH. 
MENT, 50, WARRIOR SQUARE, 
Select Board and residence in a Minister's house. Home 


comforts. 
For terms, sddress Mrs. J. R. Jen ins. 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILISATION, 
In Three Volumes, crown 8vo, price 24s., cloth, 
ISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By 
Henry Tuomas Buckie, Latest Edition, with a copious 


IN DEX. 
Tendon: Longmans and Co. 


— - 


— — — —u—./f—— — — — — — 


TEIN WAW HALL LONDON. — The 

CONCERT HALL ia connection with the LONDON 
BRANCH of the Pianof rte business of Messrs. 
STEIN WAY and SONS (Steinway Hall New York), forming 
tlhe most comfortable as well as the best furnished Concert 
Room in London. will be LET fr SUNDAY RELIGIOUS 
SERVICES, and on werk days for Lectures, Keadings and 
other Public (non-political) Meetings The Hall is c#rpe'ed, 
heated with hot-water ppes, brilliantly lighted, well 
ventilated, and supplied with a large Church Orgen. Private 
rooms for use of clereymen, &c, attached. For terms, &c., 
apply to the Hall Manager, Steinway Hall, London, 15, 
Lower Seymour-street, Portman-square, W 


EMORIAL HALL, Farringdon Street, 
ludgate Circus — M and ANNUAL MEET- 
ING&,—Accommodation for 1,500 in Great Hall and 500 in 
Library. Arrengements for &, irées and Concerts Board- 
room fer Comm trees, &c —Prospectu-, with plan of rooms, 
terms. &c., on application to the Secreiary. 


OREST HOUSE, WOODFORD. 


In the neighbourhood of Epping Forest, a comfortable 
home, large playground and cr-cketfi ld, new school prem:se<, 
sp ciel class for Chemistry, Co'lege of Preece ptors’ First 
prise iu this subject, aud 4 high average of First Class 
Certificates at the Midsummer Examwmation. 

For prespecti.s apply to G. F. H. Sykes, B.A, 


— 


Nonne GRAMMAL SCHOOL, 
wt BISHOP'S STORTFORD, 


Heap Mastrer—Rev. RICHARD ALLIOTT, B. A., 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 
CLASSICAL AND ENGLIsn MASsTERS— 
G. H. BIANCHI, Esq., MA., St. Peter's College, Cam- 
hr dge (Ist in th. 20d Class Classical Honors, 1874). 
Rev. JAMES R. McISAAC, M. A, Glasgow, 
JOUN LEGGE, Esq., M. A, Aberdeen. 
A. LAYLAND, Esq. 
Maturmatics—G,. N. HOOKER, Esq. 
Peencu AND GsamMan—Mons, LUTZEL SCHWAB, 


Scirnce—JOHN REID, Esq, M.A. 


For terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Head Master, 
or the Local Seeretary, Mr. A. Boardman, 


| 


HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON. 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest danghter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School). 

Mrs. Peace has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, copta:ning lofty 
school-rooms, aud stauding in its own grouncs, which con- 
sist of large playground, garden, and cr quet lawns. 

In t is Schoul the cour e of instruction is ou the most 
spprov-d system of modern education, co nbined with the 
dumestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honoves 

Keterences permitted to parents of present aod former 
pupils. ‘Lerms 20 nd 22 guineas per annum, 


ELMONT, PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 
School situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
a Dis-enter In 1876 one pupil passed the Matriculation 
Examivaiion, London University, in Honours. Prospectus 
supplied on application. 
Referees :—Sir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


Hott HOUSE SCHOOL 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 
Professor W. B. TO! HUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medallist), 


University of London, and Feilow of University College, 
pe ay 4 of Cheshunt College. Iuelusive terms, 


from 48 Guineas per annum. 
For particulars, apply as above. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 


Established 1829. by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 
Me -CLASS SCHOOL, BROMLEY- 
London. 


COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve wiles from 

Pupils are carefully prepared for the various 

exam nations by resident gracuate-. Several have pa-sed 

College of Preceptors, and the South Kensmgton Science 

aud Art. There ere afew VACANCIFS, Diet unlimited 

Terms atr:ctiy inclusive, 28 to 30 fu ness.—For testimonials, 
prospectuses, and views, address Dr. Gayfer. 


Miggrg UNION CRESCENT. — Mrs. 
W. B 


HENRY W. BUTCHER, wife of the Rev. Hen 
Butcher, receives a limited number of YOUN 
GENTLEMEN, under Twelve years of age, to bosrd and 

educate. Terms on application, 


| 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 


MR. AND MRS. RURR’S BOARDING-HOUSE, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and 
numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR’S PRIVATE OMNIBUS 
leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to 
convey visitors to varions parts of London free of charge, 
Terms from Six Shillings per day, Dinner at Six o'clock. 


CHAPPELL AND CO.’S 
SPECIALITIES. 


ALEXANDRE ORGANS 
FOR HOME USE. 


In consequence of rebuilding of premises, a number of 
these orgen-like instruments will be sold at great reductions 
for cash, or on the Three Years’ System. 


— — — 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 


Type H, containing Dulciana, Flute, Principal, Vox humana, 
Gamba, Sub-bass, and Automatic swell Price 50 guineas, 
Reduced price £35 cash, or £3 10s. per quarter on the 
Three Years’ “ystem. 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 


Type A, conta ning Dulciana, Leblich, Flute, Vox humana, 
Gamba, Diapason, Principal, Sub-bees and Automatic swell 
(60 guineas). Reduced price £40, or £4 per quarter for three 
years. Other vereties at equally reduced rates. 

Full illustrated list free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND cos 
SPECIALITIES IN 


ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
BY ALEXANDRE. 


NEW ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 


Five octaves, two pedals, suitable for cottage or school. 
Price seven guineas. 


GOTHIC MODEL, 


Carved oak, 10 stops, &c., 22 guineas, or £2 2s. per quarter 
on the Three Years’ System. 


NEW ORGAN MODEL. 


Two rows of keys, five stops and sub-bass, Venetian 
swell, two knee pedals, 28 guineas, or £2 16s. per quarter on 
the Ihree Years’ System. 


EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL, 


Fifteen stops, 44 rows of vibrators, Venetian swell, 35 
guineas, or £3 10s, per quarter for three years. 


SPECIAL CHURCH MODEL, 
Eighteen stops, five rows of vibrators, &c., 50 guiveas, or 
£5 per quarter on the Three Years’ System. 

A Liberal Discount to Schools aud the Clergy. 
Full illustrated lists free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the ex of fat extracted, 

The — 41 — * — = gy 8 

digestible erage for ast, Luncheou, or Supper, an 
. invaluable for Invalide and Children.“ * 
Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better im all climates. aud is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER thao such Mixtures. 
Made instentaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breaktast Cur, costing less than a halfpenny. _ 
Cocoarina 4 LA VANILLE 1s the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vania Chocolate, aud may be taken when ncher 
chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin ets at I. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO. 10, Adam-street, Loadon, W. C. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tus NONCONFORMIST are 


as follows :— 
First Line . . . . . . . e e e & © 
Each additional Line .... ; 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Leaper Pacs.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 


Tun Nonconrormist is registered for transmission 
abroad, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
The Nonconrormist is supphed Post-tree on the 


follow'ng terms :— 
Crepit.—Annually, 24s.; Half-vearly, 128.; Quar- 
terly, Gs. 
Paupatp.—Ansually, 218. FEN 
AUSTRALIA.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription, 
£1 3s. zu per annum; via Brindisi, £1 58. 2d. 
Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
exira postage that may be necessary. 
We be: respectiully to state that in tuture 4 Notice will 
be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 


ol the month m which his subscription becomes due. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
to W.. Willcox, Publisher, 

18. Bouverie-street, London, E. C. 

„ Lhe Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 


scribers, but may commence at any date. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Treaty of Peace between Russia and 
Turkey has been ratified by the Sultan, and is 
being conveyed to St. Petersburg by General 
Ignatieff and Reouf Pasha, who are expected 
there on Saturday next. In the Russian capital 
the ratifications will be formally exchanged, and 
then, it is said, the text of the Treaty will be 
published. For the present both Count An- 
drassy and Lord Derby declare they are igno- 
rant of the precise details, and this prolonged 
mystery tends to deepen throughout Europe 
the feeling against Russia. 


The actual arrangements relative to the Con- 
gress Of Berlin do not, as yet, make much 
progress. Our Government havo readily 
consented to substitute the German capital 
for Baden-Baden, and there is no doubt 
that Prince Bismarck will preside if 
well enough—which is doubtful. But 
no date has been fixed for the diplomatic 
meeting. A day or two ago the 3lst of March 
was spoken of; now it is the 14th of April. The 
truth is that the bases upon which the Congress 
shall proceed—a very important question, 
Lord Derby says—are still the subject of active 
negotiations, as is also the point whether the 
Copgress shall have, as his lordship says full 
material to form a judgment upon the whole 
question to be submitted to it.“ In a word— 
Is the Treaty of San Stefano, which to a large 
extent abrogates the Treaty of Paris, to be 
freely discussed by, and subject to the revision 
of, the signatory Powers? Without saying 
that it is imperative, our Foreign Minister 
declares it to be very desirable that the 
whole of the terms settled between the late 
belligerents should be considered by the Congress 
—a proposal which the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg is said to decline. It will thus be seen 
that our Government, in conjunction with that 
of Austro-Hungary, are bent on providing that 
the Congress, if held at all, shall not be a sham 
one, or a meeting simply to register the con- 
ditions agreed upon between Russia and 
Turkey. 


The successive explanations made by Oount 
Andrassy before the Budget Committee of the 
Delegations in asking for a vote of credit do not 
make the position of Austria much clearer than 
before. Substantially they amount to thie—that 
the creation of the bulgarian Principality, with 
such wide limits as have been defined, and 
extending to the gean Sea, is incompatible 
with the interests of Austria; that the Chan- 
cellor, nevertheless, expects a satisfactory 
understanding as the result of the deliberations 
of the Congress; that he requires the money 
grant in order to show that the Monarchy is 
capable of protecting its interests, though there 
is no intention of immediate mobilisation; and 
that there was no intention of occupying Bosnia, 
so longas the security of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy are not menaced in that quarter. 
Count Andrassy’s statements—some of which 
were private— appear to have satisfied the Dele- 
gations, who endorsed the proposed vote of sixty 
millions of florins. According to rumours in 
Vienna, the Government did intend to occupy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina forthwith, but finding 
both Austrian and Hungarian opinion decidedly 
adverse to such a step, they have deferred 
taking any action till after the Congress, and, 
indeed, the form in which the credit has been 
voted by the Delegations, precludes such a 
step. 


A new aspect bas been given to the rearrange- 
ment of Sogth-Eastern Europe, and to the 
prospects of the Congress, by the announce- 
ment made in both Houses of Parliament on 
Monday night, amid general applause, that Her 
Majesty's Government had proposed that Greece 
should be represented in the Berlin Diplomatic 
Aesembly. This is a bold and serious stroke 
of policy. It means, of course, the annexation 


of Thessaly and Epirus, and perhaps part of 
Macedonia and Crete—which at present belong 
to Turkey—to the Kingdom of Greece, with a 
view to provide some sort of counterpoise to new 
Bulgaria. The object is not apparently one in 
which Russia is interested; her sympathies being 
limited to the Slavs. If the Porte declines 
the proposed further dismemberment of its 
dominions, what is to be done? Are we to 
send our fleet to the Pirswus and the Gulf of 
Volo? We are told that two complete corps 
darmée are to be sent at once to Thessaly to 
crush the insurrection before the Congress. If 
the Greeks intervened, what course would Lord 
Derby pursue? Another serious considera- 
tion involved in the new policy of the British 
Government is that it would give an indirect 
sanction to the territorial changes in South- 
Eastern Europe as proposed by Russia. Should 
the suggestion of our Government embrace a 
still wider extension of the Hellenic Xingdom, 
would not Russia put her veto upon it? No 
doubt the extension of Greek territory would, 
under present circumstances, be viewed with 
favour by Austria, Italy, and perhaps Germany, 
as well as by England. But how it is to be 
brought about remains to be seen. Appa- 
rently, the Sultan will sooner or later 
—and the sooner the better—lose all his 
European dominions, including Bosnia and 
Herzegovina as well as the Greek provinces, 
except the eastern section of Roumelia and his 
capital, and we can only hope that the change 
may come about without further bloodshed. 


It would be strange if Egypt were for- 
gotten in this general eagerness to redistribute 
the territory of the Ottoman Empire. We have 
lately been told from Paris that if England 
were at once to take possession of the Khedive’s 
dominions, France would only feebly pro- 
test, while Russia and Germany would 
approve. It would seem that Continental 
politicians cannot understand British scruples 
in this matter. Something, however, is to be 
done. It is said that the Goveroments of 
France and England have strongly protested 
against the reckless squandering of Egyptian 
resources, and that both have formally offered 
to send out officials for inquiring into the 
finances of the country—a sign, at least, that 
the French Oabinet is not disposed to give 
Eugland carte blanche in Egyptian matters. 
The offer can hardly be declined, but what will 


be the next step? Are the affairs of Egypt | P®® 


also to be considered by the Congress, and is 
the question of the neutralisation of the Suez 
Canal to be freely discussed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries at Berlin ? 


The failing health and consequent irritation 
of Prince Bismarck is a matter of European 
interest. The burden of State responsibilities, 
aggravated by anxieties as to the ultimate out- 
come of the Eastern Question, has become too 
oppressive for a statesman whose physical 
powers are year by year becoming more un- 
equal to such a strain. The German Chan- 
cellor has many determined enemies at Court, 
and is thwarted in ali his schemes for organising 
an adequate administrative system for Germany 
as well asfor Prussia. At one time he patheti- 
cally pleads for forbearance at the hands of 
political foes; at another he flouts a Ministerial 
colleague, as in his recent attack upon Herr 
Camphausen. In the debate of Saturday upon 
the bill for providing a substitute for himself 
during his enforced absences, one of these 
painful outbreaks occurred. Without any 
adequate reason the Prince fell upon Herr 
Lasker, the leader of the Ministerial Liberals 
who have supported him for a dozen years 
past. The attack was, as his victim remurked, 
unprovoked and groundless. ‘‘ Bismarck 
episodes“ are becoming more frequent and 
painful, and now the German Chancellor is 
required to preside over the most important 
diplomatic assembly that has been held since 
the Congress of Vienna. The Prince is break- 
ing down, and will leave no succossor, while 
his Imperial master obstinately sets his face 
against concessions in the way of responsible 
Government, which would gradually prepare 


Germany to do without her able but imperious 
and aristocratic statesman. 


The troubles of Leo XIII. have begun early. 
His Swies guards—the few armed men who re- 
main to illustrate the departed temporal glory of 
the Papacy—have been revolting for arrears of 
pay, and have, it is said, been encouraged in 
their insubordination by ‘‘ fanatics in and out of 
the Vatican,” who want to obiige the Pope to 
leave Rome. Many of them have been paid off 
and cashiered. The new Pope, however, does 
not seem to mind such difficulties. He is said 
to be a just and stern ruler, a foe to idleness, , 
to vice, to fees and bribes, to all oringing 
and flattery;” to hold in contempt the 
„mean, gorsipping, flattering courtiere,“ 
who flourished under the easy-going and 
applause-loving Pius IX.; and to dislike 
fussy pilgrims and ostentatious pilgrimages, 
Such a man may prove to be in the end a 
very dangerous Pontiff, even more tenacious 
of his prerogatives than his predecessor, and 
perhaps not likely to recognise the neces- 
sity of those concessions to the spirit of the age 
with which he has been credited, though opposed 
to the traditional policy of his Jesuit adherents, 
Leo XIII. would seem to be a Pope after Car- 
dinal Manning’s own heart, save that he is not 
uncompromising enough. He is composing and 
writing with his own hand an Eucyclical to be 
addressed to the OCatholio world, which mani- 
festo will probably throw some light on the 
future policy of the Vatican. 


The new King of Italy also has his trials, 
Signor Urispi, the Minister of the Interior, who 
was thought to be the coming man in Italian 
politics, hus suddenly fallen from his high estate 
in consequence of moral delinquency, and has 
brought down with him the Oabinet of which 
he was the most active member. The election 
of Signor Oairoli, a former Garibaldian, as 
President of the Ohamber of Deputies, by a large 
mejority over the Ministerial candidate, obliged 
the Depretis Ministry to tender their resigna- 
tion, and Osiroli has been sent for by King 
Humbert. With the present Parliament a 
Oabinet chosen from the Left is alone possible, 
and as party spirit runs bigh in Italy, no stable 
Government will probably be formed till the 
country has been again appealed to. 


During the past week there have been two 
notable debates in the House of Lords—one 
initiated by the Duke of Argyll on the Euro- 
n Treaties affecting the Turkish Empire, 
and the other on the Archbishop of York’s pro- 

for a Royal Commission to inquire 

into the law and existing practice as to 
the patronage, sale, exchange, and resig- 
nation of ecclesiastical bencfices, and to recom- 
meud remedies for abuses, if any are found to 
exist.” Upon both of these suojecits we have 
offered some remarks elsewhere. In the debate 
ou the archbisbop’s motion the Lord Chau- 
cellor insisted on omitting any reference to 
** patronage,” aud it was agreed to in this 
restricted form. In the House of Commons 
some progress has been made with the County 
Administration Bill, which was en ically 
a though without result, by Mr. 
ylandsand Lord Randolph Churchill; and the 
Navy Estimates have uudergoue much desultory 
criticieom. Last night was taken up with a 
keen party debate on Mr. Ashley’s motion, 
expressing regret at the conduct of Mr. 
Layard, who gave information to the correspon- 
dent of the Daily Telegraph which implied that 
Mr. Gladstone had written a letter to Mr. 
Negroponte inciting the Greeks to rise against 
the Porte. It was contended that though our 
Ambassador at Coustantinople knew the state- 
ment to be unfounded, he had takea uo steps 
to disayow it, orto make adequate reparation 
to Mr. Gladstone. The defence offered on 
the — of the Government was a lame one. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted that 
Mr. Layard had been guilty of indiscretion 
aud imprudence, but argued that the ceusure 
conveyed in the resolution was too severe for 
the offence. In this view he was suppoited by 
a mujority of the House, the motion being 
rejected by 206 to 132 votes. Mr. Layard easily 
escapes. His conduct was both undignified and 
unhandsome, and it was only yesterday that a 
despatch from him was presented, in which he 
grudging! says that if Mr. Gladstone thinks 

e bas done him an injustice, he is quite 
willing to express his for it. As our 
Ambassador at Constantinople, Mr. Layard is 


clearly not the right man in the right place, 


a “W 
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SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
Hovse or Commons, Monday Night. 


The Obstructives have given the House of 
_Commons and the country to understand that they 


are not dead, and have only been sleeping. To- 


night their waking-up was witnessed to by a string 
of amendments on the notice-paper of portentous and 
perhaps unparalleled length. But the slumbers of 
the House have been disturbed on several occasions 
of late—notably on Thursday night, when Mr, Par- 
nell and his coadjutors came forward in too familiar 
array, and threatened hon. members with the 
pains and penalties of not going home till morning. 
The waking took place in connection with the 
County Government Bill, of which that hapless 
Minister, Mr Solater-Booth, had charge. The 
earlier stages of the night were marked by circum- 
stances which the right hon. gentleman probably 
did not regard with satisfaction. There was a gleam 
of hope at the outset in the fact that Mr. Cowen, 
who had placed on the paper a notice of amend- 
ment which would have raised the question of the 
licensing laws, was ruled out of order by the 
Speaker. But behind Mr, Cowen was the much 
more terrible figure of Mr. Rylands, who had placed 
on the paper an amendment which would have 
plainly and simply rejected the bill The unex- 
pected prohibition of Mr. Cowen’s amendment gave 
Mr. Rylands an opportunity which he was not slow 
to avail himself of. Had Mr. Cowen preceded, 
the member for Burnley would, of course, not have 
brought on his amendment. As it was, he might 
and did make a long and vigorous speech, to which 
the House did not listen very attentively. 


Another and more agreeable surprise was in store 
for the House, which is always ready to be inte. 
rested or amused. As Mr. Rylands resumed his 
seat there rose from the Opposite benches Lord 
Randolph Churchill. The general impression was 
that the noble lord was about to demolish the hon. 
member for Burnley, with whom it will be readily 
understood he bas not many points of sympathy. 
But to the astonishment of all who were not in the 
secret, Lord Randolph announced that he was 
about to second the motion for the rejection of the 
bill, and he forthwith proceeded to deliver a speech 
which for vigour, originality, and ability eclipses 
his former and memorable efforts. Not content 
with denouncing the bill as Brummagem stuff, 
and as the worst measure ever introduced into 
the House,” Lord Randolph took occasion to say a 
few plain words on the general policy of the Govern- 
ment, of which it has always been understood he 
was a loyal follower. No scorn issuing from the 
lips of Mr. Bright, no cool sarcasm from Mr. Lowe, 
no burning denunciation from Mr. Gladstone, 
exceeded the contempt and scorn which this son of 
a Tory duke, this Conservative member for a pocket 
constituency, poured on the Ministry of Lord 
Beaconsfield. ‘‘ Dodgy,” ‘‘shifty,” ‘‘ humbug- 
ing” were some of the mildest charges which he 
brought against the Government, the tirade being 
interspersed with little side-blows of infinite con- 
tempt at poor incapable Mr. Sclater-Booth, who 
had to sit silent and hear all this coming from a 
bench immediately behind him. 


This little episode raised the spirits of the House. 
But towards midnight, and whilst it wasstill suffering 
under the revulsion of feeling occasioned by having 
to listen to a speech of half- an- hour's duration from 
Mr. Sclater-Booth, a worse thing befell it. Mr. 
Scl«ter-Booth’s rising would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have marked the conclusion of the 
debate. As such it was intended, and as such it 
was generally accepted. But as soon as the 
Minister sat down, up rose Mr. O'Donnell, and 
struggling with his eyeglass—which appears on 
these occasions to share the general inclination of 
the House to get away—began what was evidently 
intended as an obstructive speech. Whether Mr. 
O’Donnell criticised the bill in detail, or what 
objections he offered, is not clearly known. As 
soon as his manifest intention was discovered, the 
House resented it by loud cries for a division, 


throughout which Mr. O'Donnell calmly talked, | 


constantly screwing his recalcitrant eyeglass under 
his eyebrow, and proceeded in a low monotonous 
tone of voice, as if he were conversing in a drawing. 
room, Finding the shouting was of no avail, the 
House took to conversing, amid the loud buzz of 
which Mr. O'Donnell went on. 
length by the combined struggle with his eyeglass 
and the House of Commons, Mr. O'Donnell resumed 
his seat, and Mr. Mitchell Henry sprang from his 
side. A perfect howl of disappointment and 
despair went up to the roof at sight of 


this fresh demonstration. The howl changed to at Hissarlik as soon as the country is at all safe to 


u prolonged roar of laughter when Mr. Mitchell 


Wearied out at | 


Henry protested against the indisposition shown 
to listen to the admirable and valuable speech 
of his hon. friend (Mr. O'Donnell). Finding, as 
he said, that the House had not a disposition to 
hear a speech like that, it was hopeless to think 
that it would listen to anything of less merit, and 
accordingly Mr. Henry moved the adjournment of 
the House, giving as an additional reason the 
necessity for fully discussing this bill, lest some- 
thing should happen to Ireland in connection with 
the bill for Irish County Government, not yet 
introduced. 

This brought up Sir Stafford Northcote, whose 
very quiet manner made more effective the rebuke 
he rather implied than bestowed. As he pointed 
out, the whole evening had been given up to the 
discussion of this question, and not a single Irish 
member had risen. They had deliberately waited 
till the debate was on the point of closing, when the 
President of the Local Government Board had 
spoken, when midnight was at hand, and had then 
suddenly and unexpectedly interposed. The Mar- 
quis of Hartington, who by a rare chance happened 
to be present, was scarcely less effective, observing 
that he could not see how Irish members hoped to 
obtain better county government for Ireland by 
obstructing a bill for the county government of 
Eogland. But these arguments have no effect on 
bon. members from Ireland when they have made 
up their mind to delay business. They divided the 
House on the question of adjournment, and were 
evidently prepared to spend the night in the divi- 
sion lobbies. In this amiable intention, however, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would not indulge 
them, and after upwards of an hour had been wasted 
the adjournment took place. 

On Friday night the shadow of obstruction again 
hung over the House, with the wholesome effect of 
having it counted out. Mr. Blennerhasset had 
brought forward a motion on the interesting, but 
scarcely practical, question of the representation of 
minorities. His speech showed a perfect mastery 
of the question, and was, regarded from a literary 
point of view, an admirable essay. The House, 
however, did not care to discuss it, nor was it 
attracted by a still more lengthy speech from Mr. 
Courtney. When Mr. Jenkins followed, when Mr. 
Heyyate followed Mr. Jenkins, and when Sir George 
Bowyer followed Mr. Heygate, matters were evi- 
dently in a critical state, albeit it is an 
unerring law of Parliament that the Govern- 
ment shall keep a House” on Friday night. 
Sir George Bowyer dangerously shook this pillar of 
the British Constitution; Mr. Parker, who followed, 
gave it an additional blow. But the sight of Mr. 
O'Donnell sauntering into the House with his eye- 
glass firmly fixed, and three Blue Books under 
his arm, swiftly and finally uprooted it. Mr. 
O’Donnell proposed to call the attention of the 
House to the mode of warfare in South Africa, a 
subject which will be ever remembered in connec- 
tion with the discussion on the memorable night, 
when the House sat without interruption for 
twenty-six and a-half hours. Mr. O'Donnell had 
no sooner reached his place and arranged his Blue 
Books, than a count was tried and immediately suc- 
ceeded ; only twenty-six members being got together 
by the combined agency of the Irish whip and Mr. 
Blennerhasset’s friends. 

To-night Obstruction looked more fearful than 
ever, with these forty-one amendments on the 
paper. But their very fearfulness did a desirable 
work. The Government were frightened by the 
sight of them, and before the House met they 
had, at a private interview, unconditionally sur- 
rendered, giving Mr. Sullivan all he asked for in the 
way of Roman Catholie chaplains on the flagships 
whenever a fleet of five or six ships are gathered 
together. This greatly modified matters. But 
there remained a long list of amendments to be 
discussed before Mr. W. H. Smith could find an 
opportunity of making his début as First Lord of 


the Admiralty in explaining the Estimates of the 


year. The second amendment, which dealt with the 
Inflexible, proved sufficient to carry the House up to 


midnight, and the debate stands adjourned till 
Thursday. 


| = 


| Mr. E. Jenkins, M.P., is now engaged in drama- 
tising his Christmas story, The Captain's 
Cabin.“ 

Messrs. Hurst ani Blackett will shortly issue a 

work, entitied *‘A Legacy, being the Life and Re- 
mains of John Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet, 

written and edited by the author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

It is stated that Dr. Schliemann has secured a 
pew firman, and intends to continue his excavations 


live in. 


— 


GARD ENS. 


I heard lately of a child who had lived all her 
life in a large country house, surrounded by lawns 
and shrubberies and fine old trees, who was sud- 
denly transplanted into a new house in the town, 
where there was the usual modicum of grass-plot 
and flower-garden. After eagerly exploring every 
square yard of the trim enclosure, she came running 
back to her mother, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, mamma, I’ve 
been all round the back-yard, but where is the 
garden? Poor child, what a great deal of makes 
believe ” would be needed to turn the gravel walk, 
and neat borders of her new domain into the lovely 
glades and hidden primrose beds and over-grown 
rose-bushes of her old home! Yet the scrap of ground 
which she scorned as the “ back-yard” was no 
better and no worse than thousands of the gardens 
in which children delight, and by-and-by she 
would doubtless learn to love it in her own way 
and time. Yet though the child might in the end 
come to care as much for her new garden as for the 
old one she had wandered through so often, she 
would surely have a vague feeling all the time that 
there was a wide difference between the two. 


Few names perhaps cover a wider variety of 
meanings than the word ‘‘garden.” There is the 
garden which is little less than a blossoming park, 
where there is room for shadowy glades and dewy 
rhododendron dells, and flashes of lake water, with 
a fringe of forget-me-not to make it Venus's looking- 
glass. Then there is the garden that reminds one 
of the shifting patterns of a kaleidoscope, only that 
the outlines are fixed and the combinations compara- 
tively changeless. Such a garden is undoubtedly 
brilliant and lovely, with its scarlet and 
geld and blue, and the bright gleams of 
green lawn between. It is easy to object to 
it and call it mere show and fashion, but 
after all there is an Oriental magnificence in such 
colouring ; and where is there a purer or more 
vivid red than the tint of a common outdoor 
geranium, a blue so stainless as the lobelia, or a 
gold like the tawny yellow of some shades of the 
calceolaria? Of course the whole charm lies in the 
massive arrangement of colour, and all the delicate 
individuality of the flowers is lost. Nevertheless 
the effect of such broad, bright dazzling lines of 
colour is most exhilarating, and many a tired mind 
has been unconsciously refreshed by merely basking 
in the brightness of it. But for real and lasting 
delight commend me to the old-fashioned garden, 
where the fruit-trees and the flowers are neigh- 
bourly, and the spiked lavender still scents the air 
when all the pinky whiteness has fallen from the 
apple-trees. There it is that great starlike white 
lilies enrich the sunshine with their fragrance, and 
monthly roses shower forth their wealth of bloome 
while the moss-rose hides her buds among the 
leaves, and the stocks make all the borders sweet, 
There are the good old annuals, mignonette and 
nemophiia, and there are the deep golden browns 
of the wallflower, and the yellow whiteness of the 
syringa with its enervating perfume. There in the 
early springtime peep the first snowdrops and the 
finest violets, while crocuses and daffodils, hepaticas 
and aconites run riot in all shy corners. Never 
were such shrubberies, such pear-trees, such peach- 
trees. Never were such blackbirds as pipe among 
the branches, or hop about upon the daisied tarf. 
The very thrushes and linnets seem more tanefal 
there than elsewhere, and the butterflies are multi- 
tudinous and radiant. There is space in such a 
garden, and a pleasant sense of leisure, The 
flowers are never crowded out or huddled together. 
There is room for each one to develope its distinct 
tive peculiarities and unfold a certain personality 
of its own. Why, there is all the difference 
in the world between the tulips and byacinths 
that grow here, and those gorgeous monotonous 
specimens that are ‘‘bedded out” elsewhere. It 
is like the difference between the daughters who 
have growu up in some large, loving, well-ordered 
family, where there is play as well as work, and 
charming nonsense in the talk as well as solid 
sense—and the well-behaved but somewhat tame 
young ladies who are turned out of a fashionable 
boarding-school. There is no forcing, no artificiality, 
no glaring contrast or irk:ome similarity ; every 
curve is lovely, every tint is pure, every touch is 
Nature's own. These are the trim gardens of 
retired leisure,” where one might expect to meet 
an angel in the cool of the evening, “or, at the least, 
encounter a good-natured fairy still lurking among 
the convolvalus bells. 

Some people would teach us that gardens ought 
not to be walled in—that they should all be open 
to the street, with only a railing to protect them 
from intruding feet. What, they say, vou 
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are so selfish as to wish to keep all the enjoyment 
of your garden for yourself and your children, and 
such of your friends as shall be privileged to enter 
it! Think what a refining, elevating influence such 
a garden as yours would have on all the passers-by! 
Think of the tired men, worn with business and 
with worldly cares, who would feel, they knew not 
why, a sudden waft of heaven’s own air as their 
half abstraoted gaze fell on the roses and the lilies ! 
Think of the little half-starved children, to whom 
it would be as the very gate of Eden, as they 
stretched out their pale hands towards the sweet- 
peas and honeysuckle ! What, are you so exclusive, 
so narrow-minded, as to keep your garden to 
yourself? Can you be content to build up walls 
around its beauty? Why should you enjoy it 
more merely because others are shut out from it! 
The pleasure need not lose its freshness when 
shared by other eyes than yours,” 

All this is very fine and very plausible, but it is 
by no means the whole of the truth. A garden 
should share the sacred privacy of home, and 
people might as well expose all their windows to 
the street, as admit the eyes of the curious to their 
own particular plot of ground. It is surely some- 
thing more than the sense of absolute ownership 
which makes the charm of a garden so much greater 
if it be well embowered in protective shubberies, 
or shut in by high and mossy walls, or girt about 
with quiet fields. Most men, even those least wise, 
have a certain hidden self not without unsuspected 
goodness and originality, and it might be argued 
that the whole of that inner life ought to be shared 
with the world—that instead of talking of the 
weather, or the fashions, or the last turn of the 
political wheel, ordinary acquaintances and friends 
ought to converse at once and all the time as to the 
state of their souls, or the spiritual condition of 
their neighbours, or their own peculiar views with 
regard to these unfathomable mysteries which sur- 
round us. Heaven forefend! There was a shrewd 
saying of Mies Charlotte Williams Wynn on this 
subject, to the effect that she did not wear her 
soul upon her sleeve for daws to peck at; and what 
kind of man must he be who could constantly lay 
bare to the idle inquisitiveness of strangers those 
still and blossoming recesses of the inner life, where 
his Lord is wont to walk with him in the cool of the 
evening? Let him give away to the poor and the 
sick of this world of the lavish flowers and fruit, 
which grow there ; let him walk daily through the 
streets laden with those fragrant clusters of which 
he ever bas so many to give away ; let him welcome 
those most near and dear to him into the sunny 
resting-places to which he holds the key, and there 
with chosen friends touch the secret springs of life, 
and enjoy the fleeting perfume of the unfolding 
buds ; but let him beware how he breaks down for 
the multitude that tender reticence, that strong 
barrier of reserve, which have made, as it were, a 
wall about his garden. 

People talk, too, of the hedges and the railings of 
sectarianism, and the childish divisions in the one 
great fold; but, grand as is the beauty of the un- 
divided prairies, with their boundless seas of waving 
grass and lilied brightness, that seem to spread as 
widely as the sky, there is to my mind something 
very touching and human, because of its suggestion 
of quietude and home, in the hawthorn hedgerow 
or the time-worn rail which marks the separation 
of our English fields. Why cry out against the 
useless boundaries? One meadow may suit the 
dewy clover, another bear the golden corn, a third 
make quiet resting-places for the sheep and lambs 
that go in and out and find pasture; yet the same 
careful master may own them all, and the same 
feet traverse the winding footpath that leads from 
one to the other. There is a diversity of gifts, 
thank God ! but if the ground be but good ground, 
the Lord of the harveet will with joy accept the 
varied offerings. 

Some, you will say, have neither garden nor 


fields—they have only a little dark yard or a 


window-sill open to the light. Lives there are which 
seem too contracted, or too ignorant, or too weari- 
some for fruit-bearing. There are eyes which long 
to see, but cannot; hands which fain would work, 
but they may not ; feet which once could run, but 
now must only stand and wait. 

But God knows better than men. For such as 
these it is seedtime, avd, if patience have her per- 
fect work, and they be but sober and hope to the 
end, the day will come when they sball have a 
rare and lovely offering for the bridegroom. From 
the narrow court which none could call a garden 


He will gather some flower that He loves and lay it | 


smile. Those to whom the strongly-forged links of 
circumstance have seemed but to make a fetter, 
or at best a crutch, will find that for them, too, 
there is an Eden, and He who is indeed the Door 
shall lay His hand upon their cruel chain and their 
humiliating staff, to make for them a sceptre and a 
crown ; for mary that are last shall be first when 
these men enter Paradise. 


Correspondence, 
— — 
EARL RUSSELL AND CIVIL AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
Te the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Str,—It is interesting to members of a once 
oppressed race to hear the names of their liberators 
mentioned, In the well-deserved tribute paid by a 
writer of an article in your late issue on the labours 


and devoted efforts used by Earl Russell on behalf | 
| during the last fifty years they have in that depart- 


of civil aud religious liberty, there will doubtless be 
a general concurrence of opinion. Writing as a Jew, 
I cannot but thank your correspondent for his just 
and well-timed appreciation of the exertions of the 
noble Earl. Jews, with the Dissenting communi- 
ties, can now boast of possessing all the rights and 
privileges of true-born Englishmen, principally due 
to the revolution of political opinion of nearly half 
a century ago, originating with men of the political 
calibre of Lansdowne, Lyndhurst, and Russell. A 
career that has been so earnestly associated with 
endeavours to relieve the oppressed races, and one 
that has been charged with so many good purposes 
in sustaining the glory of his country, should 


not be allowed to pass away without some 
public recognition, especially from members 
of denominations he has benefited. I have 


no doubt it would be a source of pleasure to the 
entire body of the Jewish community if some of its 
prominent and influential members would join in the 
laudable act suggested by your correspondent. I 
had the honour some few years since of conversing 
with the noble earl on one or two political ques- 
tions, and I embraced the opportunity of expressing 
my thanks to his lordship on behalf of the com- 
munity to which I belong, for his assistance in free- 
ing a once oppressed people, The reply of his lord - 
ship was historically characteristic of his house : 
„The object of his life was not to benefit a race 
alone but all nationalities that suffered under civil 
and religious disabilities.” 

I enclose my card, and, in conclusion, trust that 
the article written by your correspondent may lead 
to the success he wishes, and be the means of pay- 
ing a just tribute to the deeds of a useful and 
worthy life, which would doubtless afford gratifica- 
tion to the noble earl in his green old age. 

I am, yours truly, 

March 11, 1878. 


STUDENTS FOR THE MINISTRY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—As I see by an article in one of your con- 
temporaries that I have been misunderstood in my 
late letter to you upon the above subject, will you 
kindly allow me to state as clearly and concisely 
as possible what I did mean? Taking it for granted 
that we must have ministers to preach the Gospel, 
aud take the oversight of our churches, I endea- 
voured to prove that it would be a great advantage 
to us if we could get an educated class to enter our 
colleges and devote themselves to the work. I 
did not intend to imply that educated young men 
do not enter at present, but it would be an advan- 
tage to the colleges, the tutors, and the denomina- 
tion, if a larger proportion of those that do enter 
had gone through previously a grammar or boarding 
school five or seven years course. Many who do 
enter have merely been coaghed up to pass the pre- 
liminary examination, and it is a hard thing for 
able tutors to be drilling young men in subjects, 
which if they had gone through one of our bigher 
Board schools, would not be any trouble to either 
students or profeesors. 

A large portion of my letter was addressed to 
those parents and ministers who di-courage young 
men that are anxious to give themselves to the 
ministry. Your contemporary states that I appealed 
to the young men themselves, but such was not 
my intention at the time, I have heard one of our 
most learned and respected ministers—who is 
now the head of acollege, and to whom his students 


look up to with considerable enthusiasm—appeal 


Sunday after Sunday to the young men of 


his congregation to devote themselves to the 


work of the ministry. But on the other hand 


next His bosom; and through the dim window I know that discouragements and obstacles have been 
where no earthly plant could flourish, some lonely | put in the way of most likely men, who earnestly 
watcher shall behold His face and rest in His | wished thus to consecrate themselves to the service 


of Christ. In desiring that the number of our 
Students should be greatly augmented from the sons 
of men who can afford to give them a first-class 
education, I do not forget that some of our most 
devoted, most successful and most honoured 
ministers have risen from the ranks. It is one of 
the boasts of Englishmen that by perseverance and in- 
dustry, there is hardly anything beyond their reach. 
By the present excellent system of Board-school 
education, we shall, I trust, havea large number of 
youths who will give themselves to the ministry, 
after passing with honour through the higher 
schools, and then enter our colleges. It is the 
increased intelligence and education of the working 
classes which will demand from us a higher class of 
ministers who can successfully cope with the 
infidelity anil irreligion of the times. The 
Methodists, by their system of local preaching, have 
much better training schools for preachere than 
other sections of the Church of Christ, and 


ment of the m‘nister’s work wonderfully improved; 
and if the ministers and leading men amongst 
Congregationalists do not look out for likely youths 
in the ranks to take the place of the ministerial 
generaticn parsing away, we shall find in the 
next thirty years that our power amongst the 
people in working for Christ is almost gone. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
A FREE CHURCHMAN, 


A POLITICAL CHARACTER. 
(After Pope.) 

A British Peer, though not of British race, 
His only charm a poor barbaric grace; 
His conscience, a perverse historic view 
That sees in Jesus nothing but the Jew ; 
Not unveracious, since be always uses 
Words which have any meaning that he chooses ; 
Greedy of power, but not amassin g pelf, 
To one sole idol ever true—himsel 
He spurns the middle class from which he springs, 
To make his land the footstool of ber kings; 
Abandoning the cause he once maintain’d, 
He dupes his party and declares them train’d ; 
From every aim be follows skilled to swerve, 
He gulls the nation that he scorns to serve. 
He lures his ally to a fate abhorr’d, 
And, when the fight is over, shakes the sword. 
Of his high policy behold the close— 
England unlow’d by friends, unfear’d by foes ! 
Of such a chief who would not be asham’d ? 
Who would not laugh if B—— were nam d? 


THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


THE TREATY OF PEACE. 

The Sultan has ratified the Treaty of Peace, aod 
on Sunday General. Igustieff left Constantinople 
for St. Petersburg, accompanied by Reouf Pals 
to exchange the ratifications. It is unde 
(says a te! from Constantinople) that the 
Ozar, during the negotiations in the Russian 
capital, will make a considerable reduction in the 
peconiary indemnity, and will probably also grant 
some further modifications of the preliminary con- 
ditions signed at San Stefano. The St. Petersbur 
Official Messenger of Friday says that the Treaty o 
Peace has not yet reached the Russian Foreign 
Office, and all conjectures as to the conditions are 
therefore ature According to the San Stefano 
corre ent of the Times thw last clause of the 
treaty is to the effect that the contracting parties 
regard the treaty between them as so/idaire, This 
implies that with the exception of the Straits ques- 
tion and the appointment of a European Commie- 
sion to define the boundaries of Montenegro the 
contracting parties will not wy oy the right of 
any Power to interfere with the terms of the 
treaty. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times 
writes that the following are amongst the conditions 


of 
By the so-called rectification of the frontier in Asia 
Minor, Kursia acquires Batoum, Kars, aud Bayazid, 


— — — 


but not E:zeroum or the soutberu portin of Turkwh 
Armenia, In Europe Adrianople aud Salonica remain 
u der the power of the Sultan, and the southern frou- 
tier of Bulysria is tu be determined accurcing to the 
vationality and wishes of the population. If any 
difficulties should be raised on this point by the Greeks 
or by one of the Great Powers iv their behalf, the ques- 
tion might, perbap-, be decided by a popula: vote. 
The amount of tie war indemnity is fixed at a hundred 
millions of silver roubles, whch is equal to about 
16 000.000“. sterling. Had there been no territorial 
acquisitions, which form properly speaking part of the 
war ivdemnity, this demand would have n more 
then moderate, for it represents only a small part of 
the amount aciually peut by Russia since the com- 
mencement of the cemaign. The question of the 
Straits is, I am assured, tu be reserved fur che Conference 
or Congress, 
THE COMING CONGRESS. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times states 
that all the Powers have now 81 ed their assent 
to the meeting of a Congress in Berlin in lieu of a 
Conference at Baden-Baden. On the part of France, 
however, a wish was ex for some assurance 
that no other questions but those immediately con- 
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nected with the Eastern Question should be brought 
forward for discussion. Prince Auersperg. speaking 
in the Lower House of the Austrian Reichsrath, 
said that it was in this sense the Government bad 
issued invitations to the Congress. A Constanti- 
nople telegram says that it is stated there that if 
Prince Gortschakoff should not attend the Congress 
Russia will be represented by General Ignatieff. 
Safvet Pasha will represent Turkey. We are told 
that it was much against his own personal inclina- 
tion and only at the urgent and reiterated request 
of both Prince Gortechakoff and Count Andrassy, 
that Prince Bismarck consented to the Congress 
being beld at Berlin, and engaged to preside over 
the proceedings. There are, however, ramours to 
the effect that the state of Prince Bismarck’s health 
will necessitate his speedy return to the retirement 
of Varzin. It is stated that Lord Lyons will repre- 
sent England in the Congress, which is expected to 
meet on the 3lst. A German correspondent of the 
Observer telegrapbing from Berlin on Saturday, 
says—‘‘ Although the meeting of the Congress at 
Berlin is now considered certain, the preliminary 
negotiations as to the basis of discussion still 
encounter serious difficulties. Russia insist. that 
the Treaty concluded at San Stefano should be 
accepted as the basis of deliberations, while Eogland 
and Austria insist that the Treaty of Paris shonld 
be adopted asthe programme of the Conference,” 
The Berlin Governmental papers, such as the ost, 
the National Zeitung and others, which have been 
favourable to Russia all through, deem it necessary 
to take precautions for the protection of European 
interests. The Post the length of demanding 
that measures should Ee adapted hy the Congress to 

revent the Dardanelles and Bulgaria becoming 

ussian property. 

AUSTRIA AND THE TREATY. 

On Saturday the Austrian Government presented 
to both Delegations a bill authorising an extra 
credit of sixty million florins. The preamble states 
that in the present position of affairs it is not impos- 
sible that extraordinary measures may have to be 
taken for the tion of the interests of the 


Government 
the means by which at the right time and on its 
own responsibility it may ‘‘take such measures as 


the utilisation of the advan which 
2 the army offers, are alone fitted 


must demand such a delimitation of the results 
the war that neither Austrian nor European 
be injured, and the peace concluded 
must be a settlement, not a nt, of the 
out that it was 


mobilisation of the army, but only to be enabled to 
take the requisite measures in case of need. This 
course is not one of hostility against any Power, nor 
is it an empty demonstration, but a measure of 
tion against all eventualities, illustrative of 
oft-recorded task assumed by the Government 
of European interests in conjunction with 
Europe, its own interests with its own right 
hand, This is not a vote of confidence that the 
Government asks for, not a credit for the present 
Mi , but a oredit for any and every 
ment which the De'egations may look to nnder the 
present circumstances to undertake the respon- 
sibility of defending the interests of the monarchy.” 
The speech of Count Andrassy is generally — 
as indicating that the relations between Austria and 
Russia are not so cordial as has recently been 


represented. 
to the Times says :—‘‘ At the 


A Berlin 
eleventh hour Austria begins to doubt whether she 
had not better put off the occupation of Bosnia 
The reason of her sudden scruples is the uliar 

licy of the Russians in allowing the Parkish 

from Widdin and the Bulgarian Quadrilateral 
to he sent to Bosnia, Herzegovina, Thessaly, and 


Austria is not likely, it is said, to oppose England 
in having modifications made in the arrangements 
respecting the Dardanelles. 


THE CLAIMS OF GREECE, 

On Monday a 1 from Athens announced 
that Lord Derby has officially informea the Hellenic 
Government of his having instructed the English 
ambassadors at the Courts of the Great Powers to 

pose that Greece should be represented at the 
The initiative taken by England in this 
question has, the Times Athens correspondent tele- 
grephe, produced an enormous impression in the 
recian capital, as autborism a well-founded hope 
of a closer connection between English ani Greek 
policies on the subject of the Eastern Question, 
— answers to the universal wishes of the Greeks 
coording to present arrangement, it appears cer- 
tain that when the Congress is held the ä — 
tives of the five Great Powers, as well as those of 
Turkey and of Italy, will be present and vote; 
while those of Roumania, Servia, aud Greece are 
to have a consultative voios only. 

A despatch from Valo in the mes says that the 
insurgents increase in puwber daily, avd the area 
of the revolt is extending, the Ol) mpiave having 
mow taken up arms, but difficulty ie experienced in 
obtaining supplies. The Turks remain shut up in 
a few towns, and appear disinclined to act on the 


offensive. 
received orders to prepare for the accommodation of 
30,000 additional troops. 

News received at Athens from Crete states that 
the Cretan insurgents have accepted the armistice 
proposed by the Turks, the terms of which stipulate 
that the Turks shall be confined in the towns, whilst 
the Christians are paramount in the open cvuntry. 

A meeting of the Greeks in London has been held 
to consider the present position of affairs in the 
East. and a committee was appointed et. watch over 
Hellenic interests, with the title “The Hellenic 
Committee in London.” 


WAR PREPARATIONS AT HOME 


It has been decided by the Government that the 
active preparations which have been for some time 
past in progress in all our military establishments 
shall be proceeded with, notwithstanding the sign- 
ing of peace, in order that Great Britain may be 
in a position to exereise a proper influence in the 
settlement of any difficultics which may arise out of 
discussions at the forthcoming Conference.” 

The Central News says :—‘‘ The Intelligence De- 
partment of the Horse Guards has drawn up and 
submitted the completest possible plans for the 
landing of a British expedition at several points in 
the newhbourhood of Constantinople, and these 
have been for some time before the Cabinet, the 
members of which have consulted with Lord Napier 
of Magdala, Colonel Horne, C. B., and other 
officers on the subject. 

Among the officers who would proceed out to the 
East with an expeditionary force are Lieutenant- 
Generals W. Parke, C B., A. I. Herbert, C B., and 
R. Wardlaw, C. B; and Mejor-Generals the Hon. 
L. Smyth, C. B., F. C. A. Stephenson, C. B., Lord 
A. G. Russell, C. B., and G. H 8. Willis, C. B. 

Some of the Volunteers have offered themselves 
not * ison duty at home, but even abroad. 
In one Mid x regiment a large number of men 
have signed a paper expressing their willingness to 
go wherever the Government may wish. 

The Colonial Office has under — pram — 
advisability of appointing a committee of naval an 
military —— 3 on some definite plan 
of defence of the ports of the Colonies. 

According to the Standard, no orders have been 
given for the Channel squadron to leave Malta, and 
as Admiral Lord John Hay had positive instructions 
to await further orders, there is no doubt that the 
reported arrival of the ships at Besika Bay is an 
error. Some other ships, including the Kaleigh. 
Condor, Helicon, and Flying Fish, have been 
ordered to Besika, and may have been erroneously 

rted as the Channel squadron. 

A te from Ottawa states that a report of 
the ity of 10,000 men being required to serve 
in Europe in case of war is caus great excite- 
ment and enthusiasm among the adian volun- 
teers, and it is generally believed there would be 
difficulty in raising such a force. 

The Admiralty have decided to attach two or 
three steam. launches, fitted with the torpedo appa- 
ratus, to each of the ironclads in the navy. They 
will be available for offensive or defensive purposes, 
and will be similar in construction to the launches 
used by the Russians on the Danube in the late 
war. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

It is announced that the Colonial Office has under 
con iderat on the advissbility of appointing a com- 
mittee of naval and military officers to determine 
on some definite plan of defence of the ports of the 
colonies. 

A golden sword, the hilt and sheath ornamented 
with diamonds, has been sent by the Emperor of 
Russia to the Ozarewitch, an inscription ou the 
blade stating that the gift is For the able command 
of the Rustchuk detachment.” 

There is general dissatisfaction in Servia regard- 
ing the new boundaries of the Principality. ith 
ite new territory Servia will receive an avgmenta- 
tion of inhabitants to the number of 250,000. 

The difficulty as to the entrance of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas into Constantinople, owing to his 
proposal to enter that capital on horseback with a 

e retinue, and bis demands that the Sultan 
shall retarn the visit at the Russian Embassy, is 
likely to terminate by the Grand Duke proceeding 
to Constantinople by water, aud visiting the Sultan 
at one of his palaces. 

Official returns state that the Russian losses in 
killed and wounded during the late war amounted 
to 89 304 officers and men. Among these were ten 
generals killed and eleven wounded, One prince of 
the Imperial family and thirty-four members of the 
higher nobility of Russia fell on the field of battle. 
Uf the wounded, 36,824 are already perfectly 
recovered, and 10,000 more will, it is expected, be 
able to leave the hospitals during the next few 
werks 

Russian movements towards Constantinople are 
reported to be taking place. Most of the villages 
around the Ottoman capital are stated to be occupied 
by the Russians. 

A despatch from Pera trays that the Russians 
propose to embark part of their infantry for Odessa 
in about five days, the difficulty and cost of feeding 
130,000 men tween Constantinople and the 
Balkans being enormous, Their cavalry and 
artillery are to return by land. 

Russian troops continue to arrive at Jasy. 

It is expected that Sadoullab Key will be the 
second Tarkish Plewipotentiary «t the Cenlerence. 

The Roumanian newspapers continue to cutest 
the right of Russia or Tuikey to stipulate for a 
possible exchange of the Dobrudscha for Bessarabia, 


and object to Russian troops having the faculty of | 


—— — 


The Turkish authorities there have, crossing Roumanian territory for the next two 


years. 
TERRIBLE Distress AT SHumia.—A telegram 
from Pera says: — There is great difficulty to 


know what to do with the fugitives now collected at 
Shumla, numbering about 250000. The English 
Embassy has sent a formal note to the Porte 
stating that, unless something is done imme- 
diately, immense loss of life is certain to 
take place, in consequence of the appalling 
destitution that prevails. The utter exhaus- 
tion of the means hitherto at the disposal 
of the Ottoman Government quite precludes, it is 
stated, the possibility of its offering transport to 
the sufferers. The Bulgarian atrocities prevent the 
wretched Mussulmans from returning home, and 
even if the transport were ready, the Porte declares 
itself unable to decide on a place to which to send 
these people. Being used to the climate of Bul. 
garia, they would soon die if sent into Syria. Dr. 
Heath’s account of the brutalities committed in the 
Philippopolis district shows the impossibility of the 
Mussulmaus remaining under Russian protection. 
Sickness and disease are likely to carry off the great 
proportion of those at Shumla; and it is feared 
they will all perish if something is not promptly 
done to send them relief. (ur Ambassador is 
trying to devise some means to procure help. In 
the interests of humanity an immediate and supreme 
effort should be made in England to save these poor 
creatures,” 

STATE OF BuLGARIA.—The present state of Bul- 
garia and Thrace, according to a letter from Galatz 
in the Politische Correspondenz, is beyond descrip- 
tion. The Turks, the Bulgarians, the Circassians, 
and the Cossacks seem to have vied with each other 
in giving this war a savage character. In the 

laces where there has been much fighting, such as 

levna and Schipka, hardly a trace of villages or 
inhabitants is left. Thousands of skeletons of men 
and beasts cover the fertile plains, and so far as 
the eye can reach the ground is torn up as if by 
birds of prey. Even where the troops have only 
—— once, the villages look as if they had been 
estroyed by a great fire. Here and there a dilapi- 
dated house rises from the ruins, giving shelter to 
an old man or woman; but nearly the whole ef 
the population has fled. The Bulgarians, after 
receiving the Russians as liberators, strove to escape 
the revenge of the Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians ; 
while the Turkish inhabitants fled from the Rus- 
sians, but were often overtaken by the Bulgarians 
and Cossacks, who ill-treated the Turkish women 
and murdered their children, just as the Bashi- 
Bazouks acted in the Bulgarian villages. Upwards 
of 350 villages and eight towns have been de- 
stroyed, while about 300.000 people have been 
killed, not including the soldiers who have perished 
on both sides, 

THe Turks IN THessaLy.—A letter from Volo 
to the Times says: — This is a strange scene—a 

demonium, a revel of wickedness and misery. 
he shops are closed, the streets are deserted ; 
almost every ope who could afford to do so has left 
for Athens and elsewhere ; yet the place is by no 
means empty. Some eight or nine thousand 
Asiatic troops, part of Suleiman Pasha’s fugitive 
army, dirty, ragged, and diseased, literally pollute 
the air. They have been in Bulgaria or Northern 
Thrace, and they have not come away empty. As 
am assured, —— and men alike have bundles 
of silver ornaments which they have torn from the 
necks and bosoms of the unbapp t girls. 
Many of these are still bloodstsined. What a flood 
of unspeakable crime do these represent, and these 
are the much-praised regulars! The soldiers—the 
word once had — sigvification—slink into 
the provision stores. and, producing their infamous 
loot, sell it for next to nothing.” 

Tue Granp Duke Nicholas —Colonel Coope, 
of the Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie, and who 
was taken prisoner by the Russians, has published 
an account of his experience of the war in Bulgaria. 
In his beok he gives the following description of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas:—‘‘The Grand Duke 
Nicholas is tall, strongly built, and soldierly in 
person, but with no indication of capacity, and 
certainly none of refinement in his countenance, 
His forehead is narrow, his glance fierce but with- 
out penetration. His features are altogetber rather 
coarsely and commonly moulded; aud, above all. 
there is in his manner a want of that calmness and 
(so to say) security which we associate with the 
possession of supreme rank and unquestioned autbo. 
rity. There is something of what I must call 
bluster about him. His brusguerie, however, some- 
times relaxes. After a sentence pronounced in an 
almost brutal tone, the next will be courteous and 
almost caressing. He is at any rate au accom- 
plished linguist, and it added to the discom/ort, not 
to say humiliation of my position, that I felt myself 
so much his inferior in that respect. He began his 
inter:ogatory in French, aud pushed it closely and 
severcly. In fact, 1 saw 1 was on my trial before a 
not over well disposed judge; and, since I was 
doing my case injustice by a vant of nicety and 
precision ip my replies, I begged for the aid of an 
English-+peaking interprete’. Upon this the Grand 
Duke himself at ouce addressed me in excellent 
English, and continued the examination with 
periect ease aud fluency in the same langague.” 


Capt. Stanley is about to publish with Messrs. 
Be ntivy bis reventexperiences during the war, under 
the title of dt. Petersburg tu Plevna” 

Advice to persons about to offer themselves as 
candidates at the next general election and who are 
delaying their preparations: Don't.—dMay/ur. 
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STATISTICS OF DRBUNKENXNESS. 


A return, which was moved for by Mr. Henley 


last session, bas just been issued, showing 
the population and number of persons taken 
into custody for drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct in each city and town in the United 
Kingdom for the years 1851, 1861, 1871, and 1876. 
The number of arrests in each of the three countries 
shows a steady increase in the years named. In 
England, in the year 1851, 70 097 persons were 
taken into custody, of whom 44 520 were males, 
and 25,597 females; and each successive period 
showed a marked increase, until in 1876 the total 
was 104,174—67,294 males and 36,880 females. In 
Ireland the number increased during the twenty- 
five years from 3,046 to 8,781. Of the former 
number only 732, but of the latter 3,391 were 
females. In the case of Scotland, the classification 
of the sexes was not complete in 1851, but the total 
was 27,642. In 1876 it was 58,630, of whom 
18,452 were females. The largest coutribution to 
the English total was made by the Metropolitan 
Police District, in which 29.490 arrests were made 
in 1851, 13,753 being females. In 1876 the total 
was 32,328, of whom 15,558 were females. The 


City of Loadon total was but small, being 
280 in 1851, and 433 in 1876. This is probably 
attributable to the way in which cases of drunken. 


ness are dealt with at the City police-stations ; 
but no explans tion is given in the return. Next to 
London, Liverpool is the largest English contributor 
to the return, the totals being—in 1851, 18 522; 
and in 1876, 20 551—6.728 of the former, and 8 010 
of the latter being females. When, however, the 
population is considered—that of London amounting 
to over four millions, whilst that of Liverpool is but 
little in excess of half a million, it is at once 
apparent that the great Lancashire seaport has much 
more drunkenness than the metropolis, or probab= 
any towuin England. Manchester exhibited a re- 
markable increase, there being nearly 787 arrests in 
1851, whilst in 1876 the number had increased to 
9,702, about 26 per cent. being arrests of females. 
Birmingham showed an increase from 867 to 2,850 
of whom 753 were females. In Newcastle-on-Tyne 
the number of arrests was almost identical with 
those of Birmingham; but in no other Eaylish town 
did the total in 1876 reach 2000. The returns 
for Ireland are chiefly remarkable as show- 
ing in the larger towns almost equal — 
portions of men and women arrested. he 
number in Belfast increased from 346 in 
1851 to 2,818 in 1876; and Cork from 636 to 
1.214 In Dublin no return was made for 1851, but 
the total in 1876 was 2 427, of whom 1,30i—the 
larger proportion—were women. Limerick, London- 
derry, aud Clonmel each show a decrease in the 
number of arrests in 1876 as compared with 1851, 
amounting in the first-named — to nearly 20 per 
cent, Scotland has the unenviable reputation of 
being, in preportion to ite population, the most 
drunken country, and Glasgow the most drunken 
city, in the United Kiogdom. The Scotch total in 
1876 was 58,630, of whom 18,452 were women. Of 
this number Glasgow contributed 36,682 (having 
increased from 14 870 in 1851), of hm 10,976 
mere women. No return was made from Leith. 
Edinburgh had 7.114 cases ; Dundee, 4253 ; 
Greenock, 3,698 ; and Paisley, 1.973; but in none 
of the other cities and boroughs of Scotland did the 
total reach 1,000. 


Epitome of Reb. 


The Queen will probably visit Germany in the 
course of the present year. 

Prince Albert Victor Edward of Wales officiated 
on Thureday at the lauoch of a fine schooner, at the 
shipbuilding yard of Messrs. Philip and Son, of 
Dartmouth. About a bundred naval cadets from 
H. M S. Britannia were present. 

A leute was held by the Prince of Wales at St. 
James’s Palace on Monday, at which about 290 
presentatious were made. 

The new Recorder of London, Sir Thomas 
Chambers, presided at the Old Bailey for the first 
time on Monday, and charged the Grand Jury. 

Earl Russell's health continues to improve, and 
his lordship is no longer confined to his room. 

Lord Barrington, Vice-Chamberlain, writes to the 
Secretary of the 4 Working Men's Conservative 
Association: — The policy of the Government is 
now, as it always has been, a policy of peace, and 
the support they have received will go far to assist 
them in maintaining that policy, and in preserving 
intact the honeur of their country.” 

Lord Beaconsfield, acknowledying the receipt of 
the resolutions at the county meeting held at 
Winchester on Tuesday, in support of the Govern- 
ment, writes :—‘* The character of the meeting. the 
feeling evinced, and the sentiments ex pressed, afford 
striking evidence, if such were wanting, of the 
loyalty and patrivtism of the people of Hampshire ; 
and 1 desire, on behalf of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, to thank them for their generous confidence 
and well-timed support ” 

A Cabinet Council was held on Saturday, at 
which all the Ministers were present. After the 
Council Mr. W. H. Smith went to Windsor, and, 
with Lord Napier of Magdala, had the honour of 
dining with Her Majesty. 

It is stated that Parliament will probably 
adjourn for the Easter recess on or about April 12, 
aod will not reassemble until May 6. 

Dean Stanley is to be su ed in the Presi- 


dency of the Sunday Society (for procuring the open- 
ing of museums on the Lord’s Day) by the Earl of 
Rosebery. 

The quantity of American beef and mutton landed 
at Liverpool last week was the largest that has come 
to hand for some time past, if not the largest that 
has ever arrived in a single week. Eight steamers 
reached the port, having on board 8 051 quarters of 
beef, 2,338 carcases of mutton, 505 carcases of pigs, 
and 600 tubs of butter. 

A deputation from the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce waited upon the Marquis of Salisbury on 
Friday, for the purpose of advocating the abolition 
of the Indian import duties on cotton goods and 
yarns. Lord Salisbury, while admitting the expe- 
diency of the policy advocated, said that all that 
could be done was to renew the promise already 
made that the Government would do its utmost to 
remove the import duties. He would give this 
matter his most careful consideration, because he 
was no less anxious than the deputation that this 
most unfortunate duty should be removed as soon 
as possible It was only from exceptional circum- 
stances which had arisen that they had been unable 
to deal with the matter before. 

The original estimate of the vote for public educa- 
tion in England and Wales in the year ending 
March 31, 1878, was for 2,175 509 day scholars at 
14s. 84d., but it is now found necessary to apply to 
Parliament to add a further vote, so as to provide 
for 2,248,000 ms | scholars at 14s. 10d. for the year 
above mentioned. 

Twenty-two British and foreign wrecks were 
reported during the past week, making a total of 
260 for the present year, or a decrease of 219 as 
compared with the corresponding week of 1877. 

The approximate value of the vessels and cargoes 
was £365,000, including British £255,000. 

The Earl of Carnarvon on Wednesday received at 
his residence in Barton-street a deputation of 
merchants and others, who presented to him an 
address expressive of their deep sense of the great 
services rendered by his lordship to the colonies, 
and more especially to South Africa, during his 
tenure of office as Colonial Secretary. Lord Car- 
narvon, in the course of bis reply, urged most 
earneatly the importance at this juncture of a calm 
judgment and of united action on the part of those 
who were concerned in the welfare of South Africa. 
In Sir Bartle Frere the Cape Colony had one of the 
ablest, most upright, and experienced statesmen, 
who had devoted a litelong service to the Crown of 
England. A deputation of Australian merchants 
also waited upon Lord Carnarvon. 

The London School Board, at their last weekly 
meeting, agreed to the precepts to be issued to the 
various vestries and district boards of the metro- 
polis for the sum of 506,3061, which is to be raised 
by rates. 

Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson, acting for Mr. Cross, on 
Friday received a deputation from the Howard 
Association, who presented a memorial pointing out 
the inequalities in criminal sentences, and urging 
that offenders of tender years should not be im 
— Sir H. Selsin-Ihbetson said the 

overnment would reintroduce their Summar 
Jurisdiction Bill, which he — — would be 1 
One of its chief provisions referred to the punish- 
ment of juvenile offenders, who, he thought, should 
not be sent to prison. As to cumulative sentences 
fur drunkenness and assaults, he agreed that some 
— was required, and he thought magistrates 
should have discretionary power. 

Sunday being the fifteenth anniversa 
marriage of the Prince and Princess of W. 
bells 
occasion. 

Sixteen lives have, it is feared, been lost by a 
colliery explosion on Friday in one of the pits at 
Kilsyth, near Blantyre, belonging to Messrs. Baird 
aud Co. The majority of the men at work escaped, 
but some of them were severely burned. Sixteen 
are missing, and all efforts made to reach them have 
been unsuccessful. Repeated falls of coal in the 
pit have been heard. 

A memorial by 500 street Arabs has been pre- 
sented to the Glasgow Police Board, praying that 
measures should be taken for their supervision, to 
prevent them being a nuisance to the public, an 
injury to themselves, and a disgrace to the city.” 

The Bishop of London, preaching before the 
University of Cambridge on Friday afternoon, was 
very severe on the tone of society, the revelations 
of the law courts, the aspects of our streets, the 
stream of impurity that was flowing, and the bitter 
strife which characterised political and religious 
parties. 

It appears from a return just issued that the 
total number of electors in the United Kingdom 
last year was 2 909 677 compared with 2,453,490 in 
1868. The number of electors in Enyland and 
Wales last year was 2,377,822. against 1.991.180 ia 
1868 ; that in Scotland 303,983 against 239 856 ; 
aud that in Ireland 227,872, against 222,454. 

The Birmingham Post says that the Keligious 
Education Society, which undertakes to give reli- 
gious instruction in the Board schools of Birming- 
ham, is now, by the aid of voluntary teachers. 
giving religious instruction to between 6.000 and 
7,000 children in the Board schools; and it could 
undertake more work if larger means, as regards 
both teachers and funds, were placed at its dis- 


of the 
; ales, the 
Windsor rang merrily in honour of the 


A deputation from several temperance societics 
yesterday waited upon the Home Secretary, aud 
asked the Government to paces a suspensory mea- 
sure with regard to grocers’ licences for the sale of 


in any way, Mr. Cross said the intentions of the 
Ministry would be explained to the House of 
Commons. 

A terrible explosion took place yesterday after- 
noon, about one o'clock, at the Unity Brook 
Uolliery, near Bolton. According to the latest 
intelligence telegraphed, from thirty-five to forty 
men were believed to have lost their lives. The 
pit is situated about four miles from Bolton, and 
had been worked for ten or twelve years without 
any serious mishap. 


We learn from Calcutta that the Jowakis having 
surrendered unconditionally, the British force has 
been withdrawn from their territory. 

It has been officially announced at Havana that 
Maximo Gomez, the Marquis of Santaluna, and 
other insurgent chiefs have left the island. The 
insurgents continue to surrender to the Spanish 
authorities. 

During the past year the total revenue of the 
colony of Victoria amounted to 4,512 261/., showing 
an increase of 49,988/. over the income of the pre- 
ceding year. The extent of railway lines is given 
as 935 miles, against 692 * last year. 

The Arch luke Francis Charles, father of the 
Emperor of Austria, died ou Friday. The d 
on the abdication of his brother the Emperor Ferdi - 
nand I., renounced the succession to the throne in 
favour of his son Francis Joseph, the present 
reigning sovereign. 

he Spectator learns from a private letter that 
the telephone has been adopted by the Chinese, the 
telegraph being useless, as they have no alphabet. 
Five hundred miles have already been spoken over 
in China. 

From Trieste we learn that the Austrian Lloyd's 
steamer Sphinx, from Cavallo, with 2,500 Cir- 
cassians on board, caught fire, and had to be ran 
ashore. Five hundred persons are said to have 
perished. 

The Earl of Dafferin, as a proof of the devotion 
felt by the Canadians to the British Empire, will 
forward to the Home Government the names of all 
the Canadian militia corps and officers who have 
volunteered for active servive in the event of Great 
Britain becoming en in war. 

Count Sclopis, who died at Turin on Friday, 
aged seventy nine, was one of those honoured 
Pied montese patriots who contributed to bend 
Charles Alberts mind to a Liberal national policy. 
His pame, as Prime Minister, is first signed to the 


Constitution ted by that King in 1848. The 
part Count pis had at Geneva as head of the 


Commission of Arbitration in the differences be- 
tween England and America is matter of history. 


Miscellaneous, 


CHRISTIAN Evipsence Socisry.—By the invita- 
tion of the president and court of governors of Sion 
College, a conference was held in the College Hall 
last Thureday on the work of the society. There 
was a good attendance of the London clergy, and 
among the visitors were Nouconfurmist ministers 
aud other friends of the society. The Right Rev. 
Bishop Claughton opened the conference with an 
able paper ou The Reason of the Hope that is in 
Us.” In the speeches that followed reference was 
made to the different forms of unbelief now preva- 
lent, to the necessity for the operations of the 
— 47 and to ee best methods by — unbelief 
ma met. Very great interest was displa 
and the — was well sustained to the = 
Votes of thanks concluded the proceedi 

CLEoPaTRA’s NEEDLE.—The question of the value 
of the Cleopatra obelisk and sbip having been left to 
the decision of the jadge of the Ad Court, 
Sir Robert Phillimore fixed the value of the 
two at 25 000/. It is stated that even Egyptologi 
are astonished at this decision. They are said to 
think that 2 5001 would have been a fair estimate 
in appraising a monument which, however inte- 
resting on account of its venerable inscriptions and 
history, is not a work of bigh art. Meanwhile, the 
legal proceedings will not in the least affect the 
preparations going for the erection of the obelisk on 
the Adelphi steps. These will still be vigorously 

ushed forward under the superintendence of the 

etropolitan Board of Works, although at the 
charge of Mr. Dixon, until the site should be 
realy for the reception of the lowermost plinth. 
It will be then handed over to that gentleman, who 
has signed an undertaking to reimburse the Board 
all outlay incurred in connection with the necessary 
alterations in the Embankment. Moy/fair under- 
stands that the salvors of Cleopatra's Needle will 
get about 25001 Of this one-third will go to the 
owners of the Fitzmaurice, one-third to the captain, 
and the remainder to the crew. 

Tue Sovrn Arrican War.—Sir H. Bartle 
Frere, Governor of the Cape Colony, in a long 
despatch to the Earl of Carnarvon, dated King 
William’s Town, Jan. 9, replies to a memorial from 
the Aborigines Protection Society which had been 
forwarded to him by his lordship. He states that 
he was at one time inclined to think with the 
society that the Galekas in attacking the Fingoes 
bad no idea of fighting the colonists or British 
troops, but he regrets to say that the balance of 
evidence has been accumulating on the other side, 
and that there is too much reason to believe that 
the leaders whom the Gaicka tribe blindly followed 
were acting as members of a vag ue sort of combina- 
tion inst the white man and his ways, and all 


intoxicating liquors. Declining to pledge himself | that belonged to him. He sees no reason to doubt 
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the story that the instructions to the Galeka columns 
were to sweep away the police camp, which every 
Galeka knew stood within the limits of the colonial 
territory. He admits that the tribe were straitened 
for room, but this he considers no justification for 
aggression on their neighbours. He disclaims any 
intention to drive the tribe to some unoccupied 
region, his plan being to assign lands to all who 
return and submit to English rule. He says that 
they are naturally a ‘‘fine-spirited, intelligent 
people.” The Gaikas were once as quarrelsome as 
they are now, but at the present time ‘‘ some of the 
Gaikas, trained as school teachers, are men whose 
discussions might be listened to with pleasure and 
profit by a London congregation or audience.” 
As an example of the manner in which the war has 
been carried on, Sir Bartle Frere notes that from 
the first Colonel Glynn, in the name of Her 
Majesty’s 24th Kegiment, declined any claim to 
share in the cattle which might be captured from 
the enemy.” He thioks there ought to be a stron 

central government in lieu of the authority o 
innumerable chiefs, that the carrying of arms must 
be prohibited, and such institutions as those of 
Lovedale and Blythewood multiplied. 


Proposed R&riREMENT oF Mr. GLADSTONE FROM 
Greenwicn.— Mr. J. R. Jolly, J. P., President of 
the Greenwich Liberal Five Hundred,” received on 
Saturday the following letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone :— 

73, Harley-street, 9th March, 1878. 

My Dear Sir,—For years past I have felt in an increasing 
degree that it was not in my power to discharge sufi 
ciently all the duties which the constituency of Green- 
wich may with reason expect one of its representatives 
to porf rm. This sense of disability, I need bardly add, 
is likely to grow rather than to diminish, 

I have accordingly made up my mind that although 1 
ought not by any act of my own to subject the borough 
to the inconvenience of a bye election, yet neither should 
I cause to it a serious risk of remaining unprovided wi'h 
fit candidates in the Liberal interest in the event of a 
diss» lution which might be summary. 

It is not long since the course of our foreign policy, 
fluctuating from day to day and filling the country with 
a sense of uncertainty, appeared to bring into view the 
risk I bave named. Our condition is now more com- 
posed, but it may undergo further and unfavourable 
change; while the existiog Parliament, in its fifth 
session, has passed through its middle age. A further 
and more satisfactory consideration is the recent and 
promising movement for a thoroughly effec'ive organisa- 
tion of the Liberal party. I heartily wish for this move- 
ment all the success which | cannot doubt it will 
achieve ; but it is plain that those who promote and 
sbare in it are entitled to know wy views with regard to 
a coming, though possibly pot a speedy, election. 

I wish, therefore, without further delay, to express to 
the constituency, through you, my gratitude for the 
memorable manner in which they returned me, unasked, 
at an important moment; for the indulgenve they have 
al- ays shown, and for the confidence they have con- 
tinued to repese in me. I sball not again ask them to 
incur what might be a serious sacrifice of their local 
interests, and I shall at the proper moment bid them 
respectfully farewell.—I remain, m+ dear Sir, faithfully 
yours W. E. GLaDsTonE. 

J. R. Jolly, Esq., Plumstead Common. 


Mr. Gladstone was returned unsolicited for Green- 
wich in 1868 and again in 1874, although on the 
latter occasion Mr. Boord, the Conservative dis- 
tiller, was returned at the head of the poll with 
about 230 votes more than Mr. Gladstone, who was 
only 400 votes ahead of a second Conservative. 


Sunpay In Hype Park — The attempt to hold 
a peace meeting” in Hyde Park on Sunday was a 
total failure. The Hon. Auberon Herbert, sur- 
rounded by a small number of followers— about 500, 
it is said—attempted, with Mr. Bradlaugh, to furm 
a ring; but bodies of men and boys, many of them 
wearing Turkish caps, and singing ‘‘Rule Britannia,” 
pushed aud hustled the e” party from their 
positions, and at 14 them out of the park, 
which was then for about two hours given up to the 
mob, who amused themselves by throwing about 
hate and umbrellas, red ochre, and a dead cat, 
which, one report says, ‘‘ was tossed everywhere, 
but chiefly into the midst of respectable people who 
came to be on-lookers.” The pickpockets were very 
busy, and one of them having been arrested by 
Inspector Sayer, the officer was instantly surrounded 
by an angry crowd, but he succeeded in taking his 
prisoner across the park to the station. There was 
a large force of police in reserve in the station and 
about the park. At the park station were Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, P., Colonel Sir E. 
Henderson, Colonel Pearson, Captain Harris, and 
others. Various processions were formed by the 
crowd, one of which went to the house of the 
Turkish Ambassador, and cheered loudly, and ano- 
ther went to Harley-street, and arrived just as Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone were leaving their house. They 
2 up the street amidst a storm of cheers and 

isses, and by the time had reached tbe corner 
of Cavendish-square the conduct of the mob had 
become eo threatening that Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
sought a temporary refuge in the house of Dr. 
2 Clarke, which they left a little later in a 
cab, attended by an escort of four mounted police. 
Another portion of the crowd went to Downing- 
street, but finding that Lord Beaconsfield was not 
there, they gave three cheers for his lordship and 
dispersed. In the park the ‘‘ roughs continued to 
amuse themeelves for some time. In one of the 

‘rushes’ of the mob the Duke of Teck, who was 

walking across the park near the upper end of the 
Scrpentine, was surrounded and his hat knocked off, 
According to one report he was mistaken for Count 
Schouvaloff. It was past seven o’clock before the 
park was cleared, 


Evecrion Inteviicence.—Mr. Ashley Pon- 
sonby (Liberal) and Mr. C. Master (Conservative) 
were nominated for Cirencester on Friday. The 
polling took place yesterday, with the following 
result: — Master, 698; Ponsonby, 347.—Mr. F. 
Pateshall, the Conservative member for Here- 
ford, has suddenly resigned on account of ill- 
health. Mr. Joseph Pulley (Liberal) and Major 
George Arbuthnot (Conservative), the unsuccessful 
candidates in the last election, will come forward. 
The nomination takes place to day ; the polling to- 
morrow. A severe contest isexpected.—A meeting 
of the Conservatives of Mid-Somereet was held on 
Saturday afternoon at Wells, when Mr. W. 
Stephen Gore-Langton was unanimously selected as 
the Conservative candidate. Mr. Gore-Lapgton in 
his address says he is pre to give his support 
to the constitutional party. Strongly attached to 
the Established Church, he would oppose any 
measure calculated to destroy its legitimate in- 
fluence. Fresh legislation relating to county 
government, local administration, and the high- 
ways, were subjects of great importance, which 
should have his best attention.—Mr. Philip Miles, 
banker, and eldest son of Sir William Miles, Bart., 
of Leigh Court, near Bristol, will be the Conserva- 
tive candidate for East Somerset.—It is said that 
there will shortly be a vacancy in Preston, inas- 
much as Sir Fitzroy Kelly. Chief Baron of the 
＋ 2 contemplates retiring, in which event 
he will be succeeded by Sir John Holker, It is 
statedjthat Mr.jCouncillor W. P. Park or Mr. W. M. 
Tomlinson, of London, will be put forward as 
the Conservative candidate, and Lieut.-Colonel 
Goodair as the Liberal.—On Friday last Mr. Albert 
Rutson, of Newby Wiske, addressed the electors 
of Northallerton, at the request of the local 
Liberal Association. A resolution was passed 
approving of Mr. Rutson as the Liberal candidate 
for the representation of the borough at the next 
election.—The Hon. Rollo Russell, second sur- 
viving son of Earl Russell, along with the Hon. 
P. J. Locke King, who represented the division for 
twenty years prior to the reaction of 1874, will 
contest t Surrey in the Liberal interest at the 
next general election.—The Conservatives of Leo- 
minster have invited Mr. J. Rankin to contest that 
borough at the next general election with the 
present Liberal member, Mr. Blake, M. P. 


Gleanings. 


The editor of a Virginia paper was asked bya 
stranger ik it were possible that little town kept 
up four newspapers.” And the reply was: No; 
it takes four newspapers to keep up the town.” 

One of the great features of the Exhibition at Par's 
will bo a wide cascade of water, which will fall from 
the Trocadéro. There will be a path behind it, and 
the entire Champ de Mars will be seen through the 
curtain of water. 

A clergyman has been presented—a local paper 
says—‘‘ with asilver-mounted purse, containing 110 
guineas, an armchair, and a pocket-hook.” ow 
the armchairand the pocket-book got into the purse 
nobody knows. 

The latest about fast time is that on a certain 
American railroad a young man put his head out of 
the car window to kiss a female relative, when the 
train went ahead so rapidly that he kissed an old 
African lady at the next station. 

In a street-car, in Philadelphia, an old gentleman 
was seated in one corner, and the car was full. A 
bevy of fair ones, of all ages and weights, swarmed 
in, and there were no seats. Kop the gallant 
old gentleman shouted aloud: Ladies, I shall be 
most happy to give my seat to any one of you who 
is over thirty-two years of age. remained 
standing. 

A lady with a fatal squint came once to a fashion- 
able artist for her portrait He looked at ber and 
she looked at him, and both were embarrassed. He 
spoke first. Would your ladyship permit me,” 
he said, to take it in profile? There is a certain 
shyness about one of your ladyship’s eyes which is 
as difficult in art as it is fascinating in nature.” 

Guizot, THrerRs, AND Bismarck.—The followin 
was published in yesterday's Times as just receive 
from Paris :—‘‘ Prince Bismarck, relates the Stras- 
burg Gazette, wasonce asked by Count Enzenberg. for- 
merly Hessian Envoy at Paris, to write something 
in his album. The page on which he had to write 
contained the autographs of Guizot and Thiers. 
The former had written— I have learnt in my 
long life two rules of prudence. The first is to for- 
give much ; the second is never to forget.’ Under 
this Thiers had said,—‘ A little forgetting would 
not detract from the sincerity of the forgiveness.’ 
Prince Bismarck added, As for me, I bave learnt 
to forget much, and to ask to be forgiven much. 
[This story is an old one, and has been the round 
of the English papers, but is good enough to bear 
repetition. ] 


HoLLoway’s OINTMENT AND PiLus.—None exc: pt the 
uncomn only hardy can hope to escape contin ed unsettied 
and unusually wet weather without some bouly discomfort 
or actual disease. Holloway’s remedies have won a name 
and fame previously unknown in medical science for their 
ability of successfully conterting with colds, coughs, 
quinseys, rheumatisqm, and neura gia. This for idable list 
of dangerous and pamful affectious is comvleiely under the 
control of these inestimable specifics ; which, used according 
to their accompanying directions, will soon mitigate the 
tortures, su inflammatory tendencies, aud secure the 
soundest health. The very price charged for these 
never · failu g remedies, places them within the reach of the 


most humb e sufferer, whoee ill-health by producing poverty 
| exaggerates his personal pavgs. 


| GENEKAL COMMISSION MERCHAN? 


SussTITUTE rox Mix — The Editor of the “ Medical 
Mirror” has called the notice of the medical profession to 
Cadbury’s Cecoa Essence, which he calls Cadbury’s Concen- 
trated Vegetable Milk, and r- marke: “ The excess of fatty 
matter has been carefully eliminated, and thus a compound 
remains which conveys in a minimum bulk a maximum 
amount of nutriment We strongly recommend it as a det 
for hren 

Perrection, — Mrs. 8. A. ALten’s World’s Hair 
Restorer never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful 
colour, imparting to it new life. growth, and lustrous beauty. 
Its action is certain end thorough, quickly bamishing grey- 
ness. It is not a dye. It ever proves itself the natural 
etrengthener of the hair. Its sup:riority and excellence are 
established throughout the world, Sold by all ( hemists and 
Perfumers. 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured these 
two preparations. They are the standard articles for the hair. 
— should never be used together, nor Oil nor Pomade with 
either, 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for the youog. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is prevented. Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where hair hes 
been coming out in handfulls. It c'eanees the har and scalp, 
and removes dandruff. Sud by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

INVALIDS.—Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Diseases 
of the Heart, Dropsy, and Tumours quickly cured by Aber- 
crombie’s New Selvent Process. Success testified by many 
ministers and others, with their respective names and ad- 
dresses added Inquiry courted. Post Free Six Stamps.— 
10, Ciaremont-square, London, N. 

MoTHERS AND Nurses — For children cutting teeth 
nothing equals Mrs. Johnson's Soothing Syrup, which con- 
tuiss no narcotic, an! applied to the gums gives speedy relief, 
Of all chemists, 2s, 9d. per bottle. 

Vio_et InK.—A sixpenuy bottle of Judson’s Violet Dye 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding “hot water.” Why not use this beautiful and eco- 
nomical preparation? In a pailfull of water sma! woollen 
or silk articles can be dyed in ten minutes, Judson's Dyes, 
24 colours, aupence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
stationers. 

Keckitr’s Paris Bius.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations, ‘Lhe merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 

CHILBLAINS,—Instant relief and cure by using “ Dredge’s 
Hesl All.” Of all chemists, at ls, lid. a bottle. 

Errs's Cocva.—GRATEFUL AND COmPuRTING.—" By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of wel 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately- flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there u a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly-nonrished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Sold only in packets labelied—“James Kreps & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemsts, London.” 


Sirths, Plarriages, and Heaths, 


MARRIAGES, 

HARRISON—LAW.—March 6, at Horton-lene Chapel, 
Bradford, by the Rev. J. R. Campbel!, D.D., John Frede- 
rick, only sou of the late 4enjamin Harrison, Een, J F., to 
Helen Duncan (Eh-), eldest daughter of James Law, Esq., 
J P., Bolton Houre, Bradford. 

JOHN—- K&MP.— March 6, at Clifton Down Congregational 
Cnurch, by the Rev, L. H Byrnes, Edward John to Sarah 
Jane, only daughter of Thomas Seymour Kemp, boch of 
Bristol. 

JOUNSTON — WALLACE, — March 7, at Tottenham 
Baptist Cnapel, by the Rev. T. V. Tymms George John- 
stow, or Ardrossan, N B., to Annie Agoes Eleanor, daughte 
of the Kev R. Wellace, Tottenham. 

DAVIES—VDOW MAN.—March 7, at Albion Chapel, South- 
ampion, by the Rev. enry de Vere Gookey, Joshua 
Morgen Davies, of tudiey, to Alice, second daughter of 
Georse Dowman. Southampton. 

BISHOP—NELS )N.—Mareb 8, at Trinity Congregational 
Church, Brixton, 5 the Rev. Samuel Eidndge, Mr. 
Edward Bishop, of South Croydon, Surrey, to Harriet F. 
Nelson, widow of the Rev. John Nelson, ot Croydon. 

DEATHS. 

MATHESON.—March 6, at Bournemouth, in his 53rd year, 
Rev. James Matheson, B A., Mister of Friar 
Chapel, Nottingham, second son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Ma u, formerly of |)urham. 

HUKKY—March 9, at Maidstone, Anne, wife of George 
Hurry, of bat town, and only daughter of Joseph Simpson, 
of Newport Pagnell, in the 25th yeer of her age. 

HAYDON.—Marcn 1, in the Güth year of bis age, T. C. 
Haydon, Esq., of Beauclerk House, Portsmouth. 


Advertisements. 
— — 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
M and Valuers, No. 28, Fusbur)-place, E C., having 
hed many ears experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims. offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


ONDON and MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL 

ASSURANCE COMPANY (lemited) —WASTED, 

active AGENTS for the late, Sick, Accidental, and Endow- 

ment Business —Apply to H. Marriott, at the Chief Office, 
42, Sou:hwark Exchange, |oudon, S. E. 


ADY-SUPERINTENDENT, MATRON, or 
HOUSEKEEPER. KE-cNGAGHMENT desired 

by a Christian. Experienced. Four years in late rm 
ment. hly good Testimonial from Principal.—A pply, 
v. M., 73, Eas*gaie-street, Winchester. —— 


27, Kina Street, LIVERrOOL 
AND 


F. H. MIALL, 
FORWARDING AGENT 
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THA. 


No. 35, STRAND, has been OPENED for the SALE of 
COOPER COOPER & COS TEAS. : 


AKN. 35, STRAND, has been OPENED for the SALE of 
COOPER COOPER and CO.’s TEAS. 


EA.—Below will be found a few REMARKS about THA, and also 
a manifesto of the manner and terms on which COOPER COOPER and CO. con- 
duct their business, which may be summarised as follows, viz :— 


TTNEA.—Every CLASS of TEA is SOLD PURE and UNADUL- 


TERATED as it leaves China and India, and the best of each kind is sold at a 
uniform price of 


HREE SHILLINGS a : OUND for Black descriptious, and 4s. 
a Pound for GREEN TEAS 


1 ere the FIRST SUMMER PICKINGS of both black and 


green. and are undoubtedly the finest teas that money can purchase, or that the 
world produces. 


Fp E4.—COOPER COOPER and CO also SELL the best of the 
—— crop BLACK TEAS at 2s. 6d. a pound, and marvellously good tea ut 2s. a 

und 4 

LT of CHOICE TEAS.—BLAOK. 


O. 1.—The Finest LAPSANG SOUCHONG, Three Shillings a 
pound. This tea is exquisitely delicate in flavour, silky on the palate, and one of 
the finest teas ever imported into England. 


NO 2 — The finest MONING CONGO U, Three Sbilliugs a pound, 
is soft. silky, delicately flavoured tea, and drinks full and round on the palate. 


O. 3.—The Finest KYSHOW CONGOU (the Prince of Teas), 3s. 
a pound, is a brisk. pungent, deliciously flavoured tea, of amazing strength, beauti- 
fully manipulated—full of flower. 


NC. 4.— The Finest ASSAM CONGO CU, Three Shillings a pound. 
This is a very strong tea, of Indian growth. 


O. 5.—The Finest OOLONG, Three Shillings » pound. No. 6 — 

The Finest Canton Scented Pekoe, Three rhillings a pound. No. 7.— The Finest 

Foo-chow Scented Pekoe, Three Shillings a pound. No. 8.—The finest scented Caper, 
Three shillings a pound 


IST OF FINE GREEN TEAS.—No. 5. The Fines*s MOYUNE 

HTSON, Four thillings a pound. The tea is — fine. Ita flavour resembles 

that of the cuwslip, and the colour of the infusion is marvellously like cowslip wine. It 

the finest flavour of all green teas. It is principally consumed in Russia. 

o. 10.—The finest Young Hyson, Four Shillings a pound. No. 11.—The finest Moyune 

Guupowder, Four Shillings a pound. This tea is much esteemed in England. It hasa 

brisk, high-burmt flavour, is shotty in leaf and heavy, though not so fine or so pure in 
flavour as Byron. but its strength renders it a favourite with many. 


NNUMBERED TEAS.—In Slate-tinted Bags. — Choice 

MONING CUNGOU, Two Shillings and Sixpence a pound. This is the best of 
the second crop, and possesses great strength and good flavour, and will be found always 
good alike. In white — —Marvellously good Black Tea. Two Shilling a pound. This 
tea will be found perfectly pure. of fair strength, and attractive flavour. 


OOPER COOPER and CO. charge threepence a poceet (of any 

size) for deliv their teas at any of the railway stations in London, or at any 

place within the limits of the London Parcels Delivery Company ; thus putting all on an 
equality, those who send for their tea and those who require it sent. 


EA.—The recent reduction in the duty, coupled with an 
enormous increase in the im s, have made tea so cheap that the choicest BLACK 

TEA the world produces can be SOLD to the public at a price which is so low as to render 
the sale of inferior qualities unnecessary. the t black tea can be bought at 
three shillings a pound, it does seem unwise to buy r washy, tasteless tea at a few 
pape ee less money. It is well known that all high-class teas are those which are 
gathered in early spring. when the leaves are with succulence ; these are first- 
rop teas, full fla vo rich. and juicy; whereas low-priced teas are gathered, or rather 


object. In fact, indiscriminate mixing of tea destroys those flae and subtle qualities 
which distinguish me growth from another, and it would not be more unwise to spoil 
vintages of choice wines by b'ending them ther haphazard. and thu- bringing the 
combination down to a dead level of mediocrity, than it is to ruin all distinctness of 
character by a heterogeneous confusion of qualities in tea; but as COUPER COOPER 
and CO. sell no other article of aay description, — are enabled to keep in stock every 
variety hat is at all esteemed by connoisseurs, and to sell them in their integrity as 
imported from China 


TINEA. - COOPER COOPER and CO. claim for their system of 

business another feature, vis, that there can be no mistake in the price or quality 
of any teas bearing their name on the wrapper or I, as they wrap the various 
qualities of tea in papers of different colours, thus, 2s. in white, 2s. 6d. in slate-tinted, and 
Ss. iu lemon-tinted paper. The last two have also labels attached, stating price and 
number on their list. 


f[EA.—CHOICE of TEAS, as under :— 


EA.—COOPEB COOPER and CO. recommend consumers to try 

the first four on the list—Souchong, Moning, Kyshow, and Arsam. having a 

small parcel of each of these they will be enabled to ju for themselves, and select the 
flavour suitable to their taste, and then by quoting the number of the one approved, they 
may always rely upon having exactly the same character uf tea. 1 See 


yp SA. —QUANTIEE and PACKAGES as under :— 


FrENEA.—COOPER COOPER and OO. sell auy quantity, from a 
22 of a pound upwerds. They bave original packages of all these Teas; the 

black, in chests, holding about 951b. ; in f-chests, about 50lb.; and catty boxes, abou 

20ib. each. These are lined with lead. and will keep the tea for a very long period. 


7 IAA: COOPEM COOPER and CO. S prices are for net 
cash only. without discount. 


19 \54.—SMALLNESS of PROFIT, as under :— 


— 


TIVEA.—- COOPER COOPER and CO., in offering Teas at these 

prices, must rely for success on a very ! amount of public support. They 
charge only a «mall commission on the prices actually paid to the importers, and rely on 
their thorough knowledge of the trade to select such teas only as the public will approve, 
and on the appreciation of the public to support their endeavours. 


TINEA. COOPER COUPER and UO. forward their Teas to all parte 
of the world on receipt of Post-office orders or bankers’ drafts for the amount, 
inc.uding threepence for delivery at the railway station; but Cooper and Co. do 


not pay railway carriage. As their prices are fully nin + nd under the 
— 4 — ee teas of a lower eter, the bey po by 4-7, 
importance to thoxe living in the country. 


(oor ak COOPER and CO., No. 50, Kina WILLIAM Sraeer, 
Lowpow Baipor, Losbox, E. C.; No. 63, Bisnorsoate rarer Wiruixs, London, 
E C.; No. 268, Recent Cracus, Lowpow, W.; No. 35, Sraawp. W.C. 


OUST OFFICE ORDERS (payable at General Post Office) and 
CHEQUES to be CROSSED NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND. 


Ai LETTERKS to be ADDRESSED to COOPER COOPER 


aked, fram under the trees, in autumn, when the leaves are wi dry and sapless. and CO., 50, KING WILLIAM STREET, EC. 
l TETTENHALL COLLEGE, DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. PENSIONNAT DE JEUNES FILLES. 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 
WATCHES WATCHES 


FROM £10 TO £100. 


— — — + — — —— ſ— —— — — eee er” 


TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 


JOHN BENNETT, having 
just 2 —— altera- 
tions in his Clock w-Rooms, 


BENNETT, 


CLOCKS 


— 
Clocks for the Drawing. 
— Doone, cae See 
tion of the highest quality and 
newest designs at the lowest 
prices. 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


TKROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEN CHE 
GREEN, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principale—The Misses HOWARD. 


HE SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLEGE 
for YOUNG LAbir s 
(In Union sith the College of Preceptors), 
I, CARLTON MANSIONS, CLAPHAM KISé, 8.W. 


Prineipel— Miss WINSLUW, A.C.P. 


A few YOUNG LADIES are KtCEIVED „ 
BOARDERS, and prepare’, if derired. f University aud 
(ther Ex.mimmations. As the number of Ke ident Pupils is 
} mited, t e charecter 0: the Kstab:isument is more that of a 
fi muy then a school, no « nsistent expense be ng s pared to 
piovide fr the comfort a welfare of the Pupils, as well as 
t: render it an nstitution where they may receive a superior 
T ducation under the best Teachers. Refevences kindly per- 
u itted to Rev. C. H. Spurgeon and Parents of Pupils, 


Hab Merz 


and First Priseman in Higher 
— College, London, Fellow of University College, 
on. 


Szconp Master— 
JAMES SHAW, EA., B.A., (London), First in the First 
class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations, 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

Niue Seniors and twenty-six Jumors, out of a schol of s 
hundred pupils, passed the last Cambridge Local Lamine 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Sewor in Eng- 
land, who obtained the 8) ndicate’s prise of £12, the Hathertou 
~cioiarship of £40 per sunum, and the offer of the Sisaretnp 
given by St. Johu’s Co lege, Cambridge, (to whicn is adde. 
£20 a-year) to the ist in Greek aud Latin. | 

There is a large swimming bath on the College prewuses. 

For particulars as w chose, xc. spply to the Hea» 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip F. Kowe M. A. 
lettenhall, acar Wolv 

WINTER TERM from Jan. 16th to Aprit 15th. 


Oe COUNTY MIDDLE - CLASS 
SCHOO 


L. 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 
The success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that attention is paid to subjects required iu 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, Freach, book-keeping, and mercantile correspoudence. 
During the past year, 1876-7, all the capdidates ent up from 
the Schcol have passed the Local Examiostions. Cambridge 
Local Examination, D. e., 1876, one Sensor and five Juni 
passed (turce in hovours aud distinguished in our subjrcts). 
ford Loca: “x»smmation, My, 1677, one Senor aud two 
Juniors passed (ove m II. Crass). They passed collectively 
107 out of 108 su ject. Keferences to parents in ail parte 
of Kugland. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four 
tunes“. i 
Fur views and pectus apply to the principals, Mesers. 
J.and J. W. ol ge * 


O TONIC SOL FAISTS.—A DEMONS TKA“ 
TION on behalf of the BUILDING FUND of the 
TUNIC BOL-FA COLLEGE will be beld at EXETER 
HALL, on Tugsoay, April 9. All who bold the Iuter- 
mediate Cert ficate are eligible to join the chou. As the 
numbers are necessanly limited, early application must be 
made to the Secretary, 


— 4443444 —— k 


R. Griffiths, Pisistow, London, E. 


Course of French, Elementary Drawing, end 
studies in French, and also in English. For extra subjects, 
Professors from Lausanve,&c. Number of Pupils limited. 
Terws for a year, including boa d during holidays, £80, one 
half in advance; for a scnovl quarter, £20, oue quarter 
always in advance. 


Further particulars and references, apply to Mesdlles. 
M. et L. A. Clarens, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 


HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND 
COMMITTEE. 


Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., Chairman, 


Toroughout four provinces in the North of Chins. a region 
more than twice the size of Great Britsin aud Ireland, with 
& population numbering from seventy to eighty millivos, a 
fami e prevails so fea ful in cheracter that the people are 
in muy places reduced to consumpwion of the bark of 
trees, of grass, of cerisia kinds of earth, and even of certain 
kinds «f stone. Husbanis «re be hug thir wires ito 
slavery, avd parents their children. Every guinea contri- 
buted way save a life. 


Contributions will be received at— 


Messrs Coutts and Co.'s, 59, Strand. 

Messrs. Kensum, Bouverne and Co.'s, 1, Pall-mall east. 

Mesers. Fuller, Banbury, and Co.'s, 77, Lombard-street. 

The Agra Bank, 35, Nicholas lane, Lombard-street. 

The Hong Kong aud Shanghai Bank, 31, Lombard-street. 

The Chartered Mercantile Bank, Old Broad-street. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and Chins, 
Hatton-court, Thresdacedie street. 

Ine Oneotsl Bank Corporation, 40, Threadoeedle-s‘reet. 

The National Provweial Bauk of England, at any of its 
brenches. 

Meser’. Mortlock and Co.'s, Cambridge; and 

The Old Bauk, Oxford. 

Amount sheady remitted to Chiva, £3,762 10s. 

A Subscription Last will be published every Saturday in 

the limes,” 


HE IMPERIAL DISCOUNT COMPANY 


(tama ed) 
Capital, £36,000, in 3,600 Shares of £10 each. 
Dividend peid to Zlet Lecember, 10 per Cent, 
Busines: established 1860. 


| n WM. BAKER, Mansger. 


St. Clement’s House, Clement's Lane, E. C. 


Deposits received from £10 upwards, at remunerative rates 
on. 


oo 


* 
* 8 
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THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
EsTasLisuep 1831. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


ipal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (L--ndon) in Classics and 
bee, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
— 4 asters 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 
„J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
. » « nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms. — the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
."— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Midsummer, 1874. 
The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Piayground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 
course of instruction includes all branches of = sound 
Classical, Mathematics), and Commercial Education, 80 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or tor entrance 
at the Universities 
Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 
For Lrospectuses with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 


Secretary. 
MILL HILL SCHOOL. 
MIDDLESEX. 
Hrab Master— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M.A. 


Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council «/ 


the Philologica!l Society, &c., &e 
Vice-MasTEer— 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. 8 Correspondin; 


Member of the Li and Philosophical of Mau- 
chester, Member 2 — e hence — 4 — 
formerly Professor athematics Logic in Aireda): 
College, Bradford, &c. 


Assistant MastEexs— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B.A. 
F. E. Le. Member of the Council of the Philolog: ‘ety. 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng. 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN Mu. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cami-ridge; leo H. A.; First Class in Mathe 
matics at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFERY. , Eeq., B. A., late Scholar and Priseman of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge; 9th Classic in 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, „ B.A. Lond 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, E-, B.A. Lond. 

Lavy KesipentT—Miss  UVKE., 
LENT TERM commenced Monday, the 21st January, 


1878. 

For and further information apply to tre 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Fev. 
R. H. MARTEN. B.A. Lee 8.F 


ORTGAGES PROMPTLY NEGOTIATED 
to any amount, upon 
Landed Estates, Freebold and Leasehold Properties, 
Building Land, Reversions, Life Policies, 


Farming Stocks, Furniture, and all sound Securities. 
INGLEDEW and GREFY 
(Establi-hed 185), 

12, FURNIVAL’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 


HE ADVANCE BANK (Limited). 
Capital £250,000, in Shares of £5 each. 


DEPOSITS for long or short periods will be received 
on favourable terms Current accounts opened, aud interests 
allowed on aver«ge balance. 

From the Investors Guardian,” March 2nd. 

“ The introdustion of the Advance Bank, which does not 
lend its moneys unless e vered by actual and tangible 
securi'y, will be welcomed by those of the wves'ing puolic 
who cannot afford ri-k of pos- bie loss. This bank, by its 
constitution, must always have i- ite coffers or u der its 
immediate con rol securities which exce-d in value the 
mouveys sdvanc:d on them; and their advances, being -pread 
over many and divers articles of value, freehold and other 
properties, will give a very proper sense of security to its 
shareholders and depositors, even at a time when there 
may be a general dstrust of ordn«ry banking. The Ad- 
vance Benk trusts no one; it simply provides those, having 
ample security at com and, sith advances of money to 
enable them to complete contracts, to secure a favourable 
bargain, or tide over temporary III That there is not 
„ similar institution of magnitude is au anomaly.” 

From the “ Warrington Examiner,” March 2. 

“On public grounds we have thought it desirable thus to 
notice a new un ‘erteking which is not only adm r«bie as a 
finencie! scheme, but which can only affect the public in one 
2 end that a favourable one. it ems to us that the 
Advance Bank will afford to depositors a channel for t eir 
savings absolutely free from risk.“ 


For prospectus, &., spply to 
W. LICHFIELD Secretary, 
II, Poultry, and 24, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFF’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. 
Se ven Octaves. Plain and substantial. 
EAVESTAFE’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty. 
eig't Guneas. In Italian Walnut. Trichord, 
Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Ex- 
change on Liberal Terms. 


F. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St James's. 
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Boie FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
POW DER makes Brea’, rastry, &c., light. sweet, 
and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id, 20., 4d., le., 28. 6d, 
and 5s. packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly. 


PERPETUAL 
INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
Established in 1851. 

Incorporated under 37 and 38 Vic., cap. 42. 


Deposits received daily at 34 per cent, 


Realised Shares of £10 to £!00 each, interest 
at 4 per cent., payable half-yearly. 

Subscription Shares, issued by Monthly, 
Quarterly, or Yearly Payments. 

Investments can be withdrawn at a WEEK’S 
notice. 

All the Funds being invested upon Freehold, Leasehold, 
and Copyhold Property, the security is unqnestionable. 


Advances promptly made, repayable in one 
sum or by instalments. 


NEW SYSTEM OF HOUSE PUROHASE. 


Under the new System, Villa and other Residences can be 
erected in a substantis] manner, with the best materials and 
workmanship, and fitted with all modern conveniences. 

7 plaus prepared are varied to meet the requirements 
of all. 

The cost of Building can be repaid by lustalments in lieu 
of Rent, with 5 per cent. interest upon the yearly balances. 

Prospectuses mav b. had, and Plans and Drawings seen at 
the Offices of the Society, 16, New Bridge-street, Black- 


friars. 
JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


ORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY, 

for the TRAINING UP of BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CHKISIIAN TAM ines. Approved 
cases received in the orde: of application. No voting. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestivy reoueste! in aid of this 
new charity, and wiil be thankfully receive aud acevow- 
ledged by the Hon. Treasurer, F. J. Lee Smith, Esq., 79, 
Mark-lane, E. G.; or the Hon. Secretary, Rev. G. T. Coster, 
Sunuy Bank South Norwood, S. E. Post-office orders to be 
—— able at the General Post Office. Cheques to be 

mdon and South-Western Bank. 


128 — INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 


227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, London, W. C. 
Established 1864. 
Physician—Dr. Barr Meadows, 47, Victoria-street, G. W. 
Free to the necessitous ; payment required from other appl. 


cant 


1 INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of an 

amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILDING 
{INVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Hoibora, E. C., on deposit at 5 and om pre. 
ference shares at 6 per cent. per annum The business of the 
Society consists exclusively n making advances on Freehold 
or Leasehold property on Mortgage repayable by instalments, 
and u therefore offers to inve-tors a mentum for obtamiug a 
remunerative rate of wterest with security of the soundest 
description, Further particulars can be on application 
to J. Salmon Stott, Secretary. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E. C. 
General Accidents. | Persona! Lujuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 


C HARDING, Manager. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 

Paid-up ( ayital...... £500 000. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON De POSITS. 
5 per Cent. for One Year and upwards. 
Leos than Oue Leer acevrding to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or ceupuns attached to the half-yearly iuterest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
A. W RAY, Manager. 


PRANK OF sSoUTH AUSTKALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the 
Towns in South Australia Bills Negotiated and 
Money received ou Deposit at agreed rates. 
Apply at the Offices, 54, Vid Groad-street, E. C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


PEARL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Curer Orrice—39, CITY KUAD, LONDON, E.C. 
See Reports and Upinwns of the Press as to the remarkable 
Progress made by the (ompany. 


W ASTED, additional AGENTS in all dis- 
iricts. To good business meu liberal terms and 


certain success, 
P. J. FOLEY, Manager. 


OYAL POLY TECHNIC.—BUNYAN’S 

PILGRIM’S PKOGRr S88; apt d by Mr. W. G 
Wiis, and Illustrated by Dissolving Views and Scene 
Tableaus, given daily et four and wine, by Mr. H. Procr n 
— LEOPATRA’S NteDLE, by Mr. W. K way.— 
POTTERY, us Art end History, by Professor Garunsr, 
assisted 2° N ilustrator. — TELEPHONE, and 
TORPE ARFAKE, by Mr. Kine. Admission to 
the whole, le. Scbovls and Children under ten, 64.; 
Reserved Stalls, including admission, 2s, Gd. Open from 
twelve tall ve, and from seven till ten. 


DENUMINATILCN EXTENSION. 
ILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, of YORK, 
having given SPECIAL attention for many years 
to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEATN EBS, 
ECONOMY. ADAPTABILITY, snd ACOUSTICS, wii 
be 4. to counter uh Ministers and Descous m avy pa:t 
of Kingdom who have in contem lat ou the erection o 
New Buildings. Keferences, if required, to works executed, 


. GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od, 

with fire. ered, 
Sole maker G. SHREWSBURY, 6, Old Bale, EC. 
Factory, 93, Berringtou-road, S. W. 


principal 
Collected. 


| PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


By taking a POLICY of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Th Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Rt. Hon. Lon Kid NAA. Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. 000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 

Foous allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION. 


A ply to the Clerks 9 Railway Stations, the Local 
ts, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J VIAN, Secretary. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay Apply at 
the Office of the Binxseck BuiLpine Society, and 

80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE sHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

Apply at the Office of the BKK FasenoLp 

np Socigty, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 

HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 

WITH SAFETY. 

Apply at the Office of the Bick Bank, 29 and 30, 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane ts received at 

varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 


Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, avd Interest allowed on tne minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Hauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulers, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCKOPFT, Manager. 


LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (ned), 92, Cannon-street, London 

E G, seven doors east of the Cann: n-streec Station. Cepital 
41,000,000, in 40,000 ully paid-up sh res of £25 each, for the 
Fu chase and date of productive and progressive House 
Property, and Improving the Dwellmgs of tne Working 


Classes on the seli-supportiog principle. 


15, 1876. 
CArtral ALLOTTED.—FvuLLy Patp-vup Saas. 
let issue, at par 400% Aw ount......... £100,000 
ud „ £1 prem. 4,000 = 100 000 
Ird „ £2 prem, 4,000 8 100.000 
4th „ £3 prem. 2,152 11 53,800 
a 14,152 £353,£00 


The Fourt» Iesue of 4,0 0 is in course of allotment at £3 
share premium, 2,152. which have os heen allotted, 
tes purchased, 10. Purchase-money, 436. Reveave 

net yielded by Estates, neariy 8 per cent. 

Current rate of interest on shares, Five-and-a-Half per 
Cent. 

As the nett Belance Sheet will show no Establishment 
Expenses carried forward, and a large Reserve Fand, it is 
highty provable that the Company will p+y iterest at tue 
rate of SIX per cent per annum to the sharehoiders after 
Mach 31 next. The Fifth lesue will be offered at such o 
premium as may protect, in be opivion of the Board, the 
nterests of existing sharenolders. 

For full information apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 
Of whom be obtained an explanatory paempbiet, eutitled, 
“ Five Minutes Talk about the Company,” Op mins of the 
Press, Prospectuses, aud Share Application Forme 
Maren 8, 1878. 


oe OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
Bee Deuteronomy, chap. xii. verse 23. 
6 oon BLOOD MIX. 


Traps Mask — Boop Mross.“ 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTOREB 


E DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
WY rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 


cerous Ulcers, 2 Pustules, Boils, 
Ring worms, Heads, Sore Eyes, Erzen 
the system iv a short time by the use of this 


Medicine. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 


D L WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
TUKE u sold m Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and iu cases, 
containing six times the quantity, IIS. each—sufficient to 


effect a permanent cure mw the wapyority of loug-stamd- 
BX ALL CHEMIsTs and PATENT Ar. l 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United and 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 3U or 132 
stamps by the Froprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecarses’ Hail, Lancola. 
W nolesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 


LONDON DEPOT; 166, OXFURD Sin Er. 


Marca 13, 1878. 
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PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is eo Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discove 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


Meningitis, &c. 


a From W. Vesa.ivs Perrierew, M.D. 
“I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine so efficacious as an Anti-S odie and 
Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhcea, and other diseases, and am perfectly satisfied with the results.” 
“ Earl Kussell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 


CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, lst December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Cantion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pag Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 


of CHLORODYNE,;; that the st 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at Is. | 


ory of the defendant, Frezman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 


Ad., 28. Od., 4s. 6d, and Ils, each. None is 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming 


to say, had 


nine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 
edical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore Manuracrurer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Man ufactured by 
EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. P AU!“ 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANI 5 


; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. , BANK OF Exc 
LAND PEN. No. 48: 


BANK PEN, No. 354; 8PHYNX PEN, No.9: SCHUOL 
PEN. No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 45%, give universal 
satiefaction Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALL and 008 


PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN. No. 820. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING STOVE 
requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Sm ky 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it has no 
equal A Lady writes: “It ws the most wonderful litle 
stove ever invented; one scuttle of coal laste three days !” 
Price, 24 inches, with oven, 45s.; 30 mches, with oven and 
boiler, 65s. These and other szes cons'antly in stock.— 
Brown and Green (Limitet), Manufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and Luton. B: diords‘ure. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, 


At wholesale prices (for cash). Pianrcfortes. 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 
ae: Harmontums, 3 steps,6 guineas. All in elegant 
alnut Cases. Warranted best make. Write for Illus- 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. 
Manager, 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON, N. W. 


O THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. Strverton’s 
AUKAL REMEDIE< #£Deafness relheved imme- 
diately, and cured ultimately. The Trumpet enables 
to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
news. Thousands are being bevefited.—Send for Papers and 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Haptist Minister, Albert 
House Park-street, Nottingham 


LINSTRAD, 


URE WATER —THE LAST IMPROVE- 
MENT. L PSCOMBE and Co., PATENT SEI F- 
CLEANING CHAKCOAL FILTERS are three times 
more „f, ien: and seven tomes more durabe than any other. 
More than (hree Hund ed Thousa: d are im ure. 44, Queen 
Victor Street and 69, Oxford S:reet. Removing from 
Temple Ber Old ' ilters reconstructed. 


4 demrous of ha 
dressed to perfection should supply 
with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


TO LOVERS OF OYSTERS. 


their Linens 
ir Laundresses 


1 CELEBRATED BLUE POINT 
OYSTERS. 
(PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY.) 


Recognised the Best Oysters in America, equal to BEST 
NATIVES, and for Stewing end Escalivping even superior. 


GUARANTEED PeRrectTLy Feen. 


50 „ 4. Baske, Oyster-Knite, and Deli within 
100 „ 7s. 6d. (50 miles of London included, at 6d. Par 
200 „ 14. BasKET EXTRA DELIVERED TO ANY 
300 „ Ws. Ral_Way StaTion Id ENOTLA Yb 


Also packed in strong barrels suitable for sending to the 

* of 150 to 160 Oysters in each, at 12s, (barrel 
u 0 

If packed with MEAT and PROVISIONS only 10d. per 

Dosen. Saur BAGS CAN ALWAYS BE HAD OF ONE 

Dozen AT ls. (Baos INCLUDED) KEADY PACKED AT OUR 


Orrice. 

Kemittapces must * Orders. 1 and 
P. O. O. to be made payable to J. E. ILE S HOME, Secretary, 
THE NEW DIKECT SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
107, Cannon Srreert, Lonpon, E.C. 

N.B.—The Trade supphed in barrels, as imported, of about 
1,600 Oysters each, at Wholesale Prices. 


DR NICHOLS’ 


Foo of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and 


The price places it within the reach of all. 
Rightpenee per . Sold Everywhere. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 
K Es VV OBSDELL 5 ILLS. 


The good Old English Remedy, which for 
upwards of half-a-century has been esteemed 
as the best Medicine for the Prevention and 
Cure of Disease. Their timely use renders 
the doctor unnecessary. 

Sold by all Chemists, &c., at IS. 14d, 
28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 


HOVLPING COUGH. 
OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 


geut, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 
(late of 38, Old Change), Bold by most Chemists. 
per 


. — > — 2 « 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROW ROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS 
Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 


AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS'’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature 
5 
Ca 
— 2 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and withous which none is genuine. 
% Bold wholesale the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
„, and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA 


The Medica) Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the 8TOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GUUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and as the safest Aperient tor Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Chiléren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


R MORE THAN A QUARTER OF 4A 
CENTURY tbjs powder has sustained an unrivalled 
tation th the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the EST and SAFEST article for Cleaning Plate. 
See the recommendations of more than leading firms 
which accompsny each box 


Sold by Chemists and | He., in boxes, ls. 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the omy 
J. GODDABD, 
STATION STREET, LEICESTER. 


WILLS BEST BIRDS-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in | os. Packets 
in addition to other sizes, the label being a re- 
duced fac-simile of that used for the 2 0. 
Packets. Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 
each, bearing the Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
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BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ 
HIGH-CLASS 


Lonpon, 8.W 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 258. cash. Walleend—Class B, 230. cash; Best 
23s. cash; Inland, Class B, 21s. cash Best Coke, 
14s. on dehvery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’8 BEST WALLSEND. 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 25s., Wallsend Seconds, 24s. 

best 1 ane 23s. a 

Silkst 22s.; Derby ; Barnsley, ; 
Kit 198 Pektin 18. Nute, 18s.; 


Kitchen, 19s.; Hartley, 18s.; 


20s. ; l4s. per 12 sacks. Cash 
Depots, Highbury, N., Hi N.; K 
Northern Railway, King’s-cross and Hol y, N 


Tottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent's 


N.W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, 
CO ROSSE & BLAOKWELL, 

LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, 
Pon PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


PURE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


QGAUCES tor FISH, GAME, C0. 


POTTED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and jars. 
GK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 


GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 
800 Ps. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar ouly. 
(ALVES -* KET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
lemon. Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


NLAVOURIAG KSSKENCES, distilled from 


the fresh Fruits and & Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, &c., &c. 


((ROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


on the labels, and may be obtaiwwed of Grocers 
and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. 


KINAHAN’s LL wHISKY. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 


Dr. HASSALL says— The Whisky u soft, mellow, 
and pure, well matured, aud of very excellent quality.” 
20, GREAT TIICHFIELD STREET, W. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIX 
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CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Constructed upon improved principles and original designs, combining a commanding 
external appearance with commodious internal arrangements, as 
now represented by close upon 


Seventy Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding £41,000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Scotch Branch—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George Square, Glasgow. 


London Branch 1, Delahay Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


MOUSE FURNISHING. 


GENERAL DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 
RICHARD RUSSELL & COMPANY have made some 


EXTRAORDINARY PURCHASES. The few following quotations may be taken as a criterion 


of the EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES :— 
BLANKETS, from 4s, 6d. to 60s. per Par. 


QUILTS (heavy for winter season), from 8s. 9d. 


COTTON SHEETINGS (double warp), from 18. per Yard; plain and twilled, equally cheap. 
DAMASKS (ail wool), curtain width, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per Yard, all the new desigrs. 
ALL WOOL REPS, full wicth, 2s. Ad. to 8s. Od. per Yard, in all the newest colours. 


BULGARIAN STRIPES, from Is. 4d. per Yard. 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRIES, from 2s. 3d. per Yard. 
BRUSSELS CARP«TS, in whole pieces, 2s. 6)d. per Yard. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, ls. Sd. per Yard, 


KIDDERMINSTER, DUTCH, FELT, and all other makes of Carpet proportionately low. 
FLOOR CLOTHS in Stock, seasoned, from 1s, 6d. per Square Yard (4 yards wide). 
DINING-ROOM SUITES, in Mahogany and Oak, from 16 Guineas to 65 Guineas. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, in Walnut, Black and Gold, &c., from 10 Guineas to 75 Guineas. 
REDROOM SUITES, in all the various woods and decorations, from 74 Guineas to 90 Guineas. 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 


HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, Edited by 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S., 


USED BY 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND £OLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Legion of Honour and of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE. THE MOST DIGESTIBLE. 
THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 


Inéontestably proved by Twenty-five Years’ Medical Experience to be 
The only Cod Liver Oil which produces the full curative effects in 
CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 


GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN, RICKETS, 
AND ALL SCROFULOOS DISORDEBS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“The value of Da. pz Jonou’s Lizght-Brown Cod Liver 
O6 as # therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of 
an exhaustive charscte, has been admitted by tre world of 
m@pdicine ; but in addition, | have fownd it a remedy of great 

wer nthe tre tment of many Affections of the Throat aod 
Lanes. erpecially in 4 of tte latter, where it will 
sus.ain life when everything fails,” 


LENNOX BROWNE, Esgq., F. R. O. S. E., 

Senior Surgeon Central London Throat and Ear Hospital. 

“The action of Dr. pz Joxdu's Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil has proved, in my own experience, particularly valuable, 
not only in those diseases for which it was origioally em- 
ployed, but also in many cases of Weakuess of Singi 

i Speaking Voice, dependent on Bronchial or — 
Irritation, snd in all forms of Struwous Enlargemeut of 
Glands, and Discharges fiom the Ear.“ 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Royal Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
„ have convme d myself that in Tubsercular and the 

various forms of S rumous Disease, DR DR Jonau’s Licht- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil possesses greater thera,euiic efficacy 
than any other Cod Liver Oil with which | am acquainted 
cb was especially —j1 = a Leet member of Cases in wbich 
the patients protes y never able to retain or 
digest other Cod Liver Ou, that Dr. pgp Jonen’s Od was 
not only tolerated, but taken readily, and with marked 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 

“Dr. ps Jonen’s Lght-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
the who'e of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is easily 
digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat 
avd Lunge, but in a great number of cases te which the Pro- 
fession 1s ex its use.” 


Bold oyxty n Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 28. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. d.; Quarts, 98. by all Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, STRAN D, LONDON. 


CONOMIC GUINEA GARDEN-SEED COL- 

LECIION, containing most liberal quantities and 

the best varieties of Seeds, and will produce a constant 

supply of Vegetables all the year round. Ca riage free to 

- * R. FREEMAN, Economic Seedsman, 
or wich, 


— 


FEED COLLECTION, conwining most liberal 


quantities and the best verieties of Seeds, and will produ e | the BEDFORD PANTECHN 


| 


® coustiut supply f Vegetables all the yearr und. 12s, 6d. 
cermage paid.—C, K. FREEMAN, Economic Seedsman, 
Norwe', 


CONOMIC HALF-GUINEA GARDEN. | 


W 


EIR’S 558. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 428.; WEIR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES COMET, 84s.; 
ZEPHYR, 638. Hand or Foot. Machines k changed. 
Month's free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Affe should be mace te 
| ON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 

vans. Estimates free. Advances made if req —Address, 

Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DBNTIST, 
Wet be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 


aud post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries snd improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like sppearance, By this patented invention compl: te 
mastication, extreme lightuers, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; articuia- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention dis layed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion exceilent. I am gled to hear that you have obta ned 
Her Majesty Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

8. G. HUTCHINS, 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


ASHING DAY.—The Fortnight’s Family 
Washmg may be positively done in Four Hours, 
no rubbing or boiling required, by using Harper Twelvetrees’ 
renowned “VILLA” WASHER, WRINGER, and 
MA*GLER (Three Machines in one), £5 5s., — paid, 
free trial, and easy terms, from Harper Twelvetrees, Laundry 
Machinist, 40, Fiusbury-circus, London, E.C. Works, 
Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ PATENT GAS 
FIRE-LIGHTER. Lig»ts Twenty Fires tor One 
Penny, without Firewood or Paper, or even soling the 
fingers Economical, handy, clean'y, and indestructible. 
Unparatleled succes. One shilling each; Post Free. 16 
Stamps, trom Harper Twelvetrees’ City Washing Machine 
Show-roems, 40, Finsbury-circus, London, E. C. Agents 
Wanted every where. 


1,885, with straight cut 


JOHN HEATH’S | pointe,’ "specially designed for 


— 2 of Se 22 is. — 

LE x of four dozen, of any - 

a — W E STREET 
PEN. BIRMINGHAM. 


— — 


Post free for 6d. in stamps, 


XTRAORDINARY CURES of PARALYSIS, 
4 THREATENED PARA: Ysi8S, RHEUMAT'SM, 
IN DIGESTION, end various other Complaints, by means of 
“HALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS,” A smaller 
Pamphlet for Two Stamps. 
From Mr. Halee, 40, Addison-road, Kensington, 


—ů— 


BROWN“ S REMEDIES. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


EEP-SEATED CUUGHS, Colds, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Aethma, and all Affections of t 
Throat and Chest, are quickly relieved and permanently 
cured by 


‘*‘BROWN’S HERBAL REMEDIES.” 


All who suffer are requested to test the efficacy of these 
medicines. A sample bottle wll be sent, without charge, by 
post, to all applicants; also a Treatise on Throat and Lung 
Complaints of 48 large octavo pages. A short description of 
case should be giveu.—Address, Prof, O. Poelps Brown, 2, 
King-street, Covent-garden, Loudon. 


DR. ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 

CALLED 

as HE POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 

recommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy 

for wounds of every description; a certain remedy for 

ulcerated sore „ burns, scald-, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic 

eruptions, and pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, 

sore heads, sore breasts, piles, &c., &c, Sold in pots, 134d., 
2s, Od., 48. 6d, Lls., and 22s. each. 
AND HIS 

PILULZ Arenen a OR ALTERATIVE 


Confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be one of the best 
— 11 — — compounded for purifying the blood 
and assisting —1＋ in her 1 2 Y pmo 
and superior fauly apeneat, . may be tukeu at mes 
withous 1 — or change of diet. Sold at 133 d., 2s. 9d., 
47. 6d., Lls., and 228. each. 


P ed only by BEACH and BARNICO Tr, Bridport, 
oe Derest, 2 sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


WASH/NC 
LAUNDRY F/TTINCS 


SEWING 4 cof 
Mi Arewers. 


MACHINE. ) 9 

& TOOLS v aue 
OF ALL Au WATER BARRONS. 
FOR HOUSE, CARDEN SEATS. 


CARDEN, 
DAIRY. Bf Yay 
STABLY OF MOWERS \ @P 
— eee. 
eu, euer SIZE. N 
SLCATALOCUES FREE 04 


APPLICATION. 


PAKES. 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending congregational worship. 
A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


„ PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the prefits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, 8. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling ont good taste have controlled the selection.” —N onconformist. 

“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully smal! price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an ‘Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services“ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable many more to enjoy the 2 as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.“ — The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. e editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
— he Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPEN CE. Undenominatic nal title-pages if 
uired. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
udge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


& P OO A TS’ SEWING COTTON, 
IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
N * COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Received EXTRA 
ONLY AWARD SEWING COTTON. y 


AT THE 
h awh rape Se 
EXHIBITION, OO ON ä 
1876, ° In SKEINS or on REELS. 
For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
Purifes and Eariches the Blood. SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 axp 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
* — ag aed 54 . M_. 10 en MERCHANT TAILORS, | IT rns 
— . —— — — — — rrn | BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, 40. — 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion TINTER OPINIONS or tue PRESS LSTERS. 
EPPER’S UININE and IRON TONIC En Upon the Display of LSTERA 
— in 8 * ru 1— \ Irish Frieses and U 
t tule eakness 0 an 1— 
T rr N „* Tweeds 1— 
ER Exhibited by Messrs. LSTERS. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO ö 


ly Recruits General Bodily Health and in 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 
Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles. 4s. 6d., 
next size lls., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. | prisrers 
y UNTER ‘Bt U 
INTER 


“Daily News.” | [)*™*™. 
“ * friezes look as if 31— 


FFTEE 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE.— R defying the most inclement | | J Lerne 
By asing this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the euame R ee, in the —— LSTERS 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory winter — ~~ 
It is exceedingly fragrant, 11 useful for 1 R | venge hervelf 1— 20 LSTERS. 
increstations of tartar cn teeth. old by al! truly Christian manner, 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 2s 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) W INTER us plenty of ‘ UITS. 
warm coats; for Messrs 
OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER Wr -AMUEL , BROT of | WUITS 
ill letel tore na few s grey hair to ite ve e| 4 
orginal colour withont injury. It effeets its — „ the agents for these cloths, 4 ITS 
torily, producing a y natural colour; thorough) ER — —— their —.— L urrs 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the wth of uew making them 


R their permanent * 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ | Jure 
ULSTERS, Som 
308. to 100s. Y UITS. 


‘‘ Standard.” y UITS. 
„Pur Messrs. SAMUEL | SUITS. 


hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at ls. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


CUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid INTER 
combination for Derangement of the Laver, particularly 


when — ing from shght tion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and Kendiy the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 


= 
: 


f i 


ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, Ri ta hill show tweeds «) UITS. 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys INTER * „in the weaving and — 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much d 17 
safer thay calomel or biue pill for removing bile, —Prepares 2 Darn | \VERCOATS 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237 Tottenham Court fond, She Eeteta felenes ase 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles, INTEB|of extraordinary quality, VERCOATS 
22. Od. and 4s. 6d. eacn. Sold by all Chemists. W a and are ne renown ie ail 
— t mate RCO 
. f favourite Ulster 
prs — RELIEVE INTER — * 1 v are. 
RHEUMATISM, INTER »| (\VERCOATS. 
SCIATICA, SAMUEL BROTHERS 
OUT NEUN 08, &e,, &re. | WU INTEB SUITS „ 
15 ” ° * 
G 1s. IId., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of all W INTER 86s. to 116s. VERCOATS. 
re — 2 os wre — III VERCOATS 
or 7 
Puls] popp and PYWELL, ren SAMUEL BROTHERS“ (J coe 
244, WESTMINSTEK KOAD. | W | OVERCOaTS, 
— ＋— . | INTER | 218. to 84s. VERCOATS. 
unpub . 8 COLDS, ASTHMA, | VW INTER paTreRNs AND GUIDE |( )Y 800478 
ULMONIC BRONCHITIS, | Wee TO SELF MEASURE- VERCOATS. 
YOUGH AND ALL THROAT IRRITATIONS. | MENT POST FREE. 0 
a 
GYROP. M SAME BKO'H-RS, 
bottle, of all Chemists. SYDENHAM HOUBE, 66 4 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. O. 


— 


Illustrated Edition, crown 8vo, price 28. 6d., 


— KING’S SON; or, a Memoir of Billy 
Bray. By F. W. Bourne. 


We are exceedingly glad to see a new and illustrated 
edition. . . Some of his (Billy’s) best saying: are 
better than Rowland Hill's, the r previnci«lism giving to them 
an added charm. It is impossible to read this liſe without 
both amusement and admiration.” —Nonconformist. 

“A remarkable narrative — The Rock. 

“ A graphic life story.“ — The Baptist. 

“ Admrably suited for a gift book. Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine. 

“One of nature’s diamonds, . . . The story is full of 
romance.”—-Baptist Me ’ 

Full of interesting — —„— World, 

It is a book to be read, talked about, and read again“ 
Methodist Temperance Magasine. 

„The Sixteenth Edition of fecp. 8vo edition is now on 

sale. Price ls cloth boards; Is. 6d gilt eds es. 
Bible Christian Book Room; and Hamilton, Adams, & Co 
The above. or any book, sent post free by F. W. Bourne, 


26, Herbert street, New North-road, London, N., on receipt 
of the published price. 


EMINISCENCES of LEVI COFFIN, the 
Reputed President of the Underground Railway, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We hope the publication 1 be taken a» a sign that the 
spirit which in pired the Anti-Slavery Society. aud led our 
fathers and mothers—many of them at kast—to make 
splendid efforts and sacrifices, has not oied out. [t 
seems that ‘the President of the Underground Railway’ 
died, as might have been expected, a poor man, and that his 
widow, who shared his dangers and labours for more than 
forty years, is to some extent dependent on the sale of these 
volumes. The larger volume, to which our references are 
made, we have ourselves read with deep interest. . It 
will be a ba’ day for our race when the scenes of that great 
struggle which was begun in England eighty years ago and 
ended with the surrenier of Le at Apot:omax Court-house 
in 1865, cease to exercire a fascination over men with r nglish 
blood in their veins; and let us hope that the longer the 
— old story is told to our boys end girts, the more 
rightly will the names of such soldiers in the good cause as 
John Brown, Livyd Garrison, and Levi Coffin -hine out 
amongst the roll of stet smeu and orators and poets and 
generals who officered the host, and came in for the lion’s 
share of contemporary honour.”—Spectator, Jan 6, 1878. 

“ Weare sure that we have quoted enough to satisfy our 
readers that |_evi Coffin deserves their warmest sympathy and 
admiration, and that his work 1s one which they shuld lose 
no time in making acquaimtance with as a picturesque and 
affecting record of a lite spent in the cause of the down- 
trxiden slave, The you g es,ecially should be invited to 
familiarise themselves with a book which is emmently caicu- 
lated to stimulate them to exertion on behalf of their 
— 3 fellow creatures, of whatever colour or nationality.” 
— Nonconformist, Nov. 22, 1876. 


Londou : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 


— 


Imitation cloth, ls.; cloth, red edges, ls. Ad., 


THE PSALMIST CHANT BOOE: 
A Collection of One Hundred Passages of Scriptum, 
with Te Deums and other Sentences, the whole set to 
appropriate Single and Double Chants, forming a most 
complete Chant took for Congregational Worship. 
Edited by Mr. Ebenezer Prout. 


The Psalmist, completely reorganised, and 
comprising nearly five hundred Tunes in every variety of 
Metre, will be shortly pu»iehed, in two Editions, with and 
without appropriate Hymns. 


London: J. Haddon & Co, 3, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street 


NEEDLEWORK AND ENITTING. 
Just published, price 6d. each, 


I. STANDARD GUIDE to KNITTING, 


2. STANDARD GUIDE to NEEDLEWORK. 
With Diagrams of Patterns, 


3. DIAGRAMS of PATTERNS on 10 Cards. 
With Insiructions. Price 9d. 


LAURIES NEW MANUAL of SPELLING, on 
a Scientific Plan. Price ls. 
Central School Depot, 22, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


6 MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, St. James’s Square, London, G W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


Ths 55 Yen 71 


= E 


£6,356, 


Curb of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed on 
whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 years of age. 

ExpowmentT AssuRaNCes granted, without Profits, payable 
at death or on attaining a specified age. 

Invatip Lives assured at rates pr-portioned to the risk. 

CLaims paid thirty days after proof of death. 

BONUS. 
The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division in 


January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), averaged 60 per Cent. 
and the Cash us 30 per Cent., on the Premiums paid in 


the 5 years. 
the Next Division of Profits wil! take place in January 

1882, and Persons who effect New volicies before the end o 

June next will be entitled at that Division to one year sadditional 


share of Profits over later Entrants. 


REPORT, 1877. me 
The Bard Annual Report just issued, and Balance Sheets 
for the year ending June 30, 18/7, as rendered to the Board of 
Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society s Uftices, ur of 
any of ite Ageuts. 
GEOKGE CUTCLIFFE, Acruary Ab Secretary. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE iNSUKANCE, 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King W illiam-screet, E. C. 


W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHIET Orrices—62, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


SUMMARY OF THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
For the Year ending 3lst December, 1877. 


Tue Shareholders are aware that in the year 1875 the 
Company obtained an Act of Parliament, enabling them, among 
other things, to pass a Special Resolution for the entire separation 
of the Ordinary and Industrial Branches of the Company, and 
for keeping separate and distinct accounts for each Branch. 


Under the powers of the Act, a Special Resolution was 
accordingly passed, and from and after the 3lst December, 1876, 
the two Branches have been kept entirely distinct, and the 
accounts are now rendered in conformity with that Resolution. 


It may be useful to remind the Shareholders that, for 
all practical purposes, the two Branches are as distinct as if they 
were worked by separate Companies, and it is believed that 
great advantage will be derived therefrom. 


In accordance with the Special Resolution so passed, a 
division of the funds of the Company on 31st December, 1876, 


was made, and attention is drawn to the statement showing the 
division, which is printed before the usual accounts. 

Orpinary Brancu.—The Annual Premium Income at the 
end of the year is £93,352, 88. 1d. in respect of 20,073 Policies, 
assuring the sum of £2,756,901, exclusive of Bonus additions, 
showing an increase of £10,106 12s. 7d. per annum over 


the year 1876. 
InDUSTRIAL Brancu.—The Annual Premium Income at 


the close of the year is £1,227,803 4s. Od, showing an increase 
of £247,227 6s. Od. over the income of the previous year. 
Tue Tota Premium Income 16 ...£1,321,155 12 7 
Tux CLAlus AMOUNT TO— 


BALANCE SHEET of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY (Ordinary Branch), 
on the 3ist December, 1877. 


LIABILITIES, 3 


life Assurance Fund 511,221 5 7 


Sickness and Assurance Fund * se = 437 18 1 
Leasehold Redemption Fund oe * * 3,000 0 0 
4 
£514,659 3 8 
Claims under Life 2 2 1 not . 
yet paid soy 7,204 16 9 
£521,864 0 5 


Ordinary Branch ................+. 48,409 6 6 
Industrial Branch.. n 322,270 2 8 
370,679 9 2 
Tue Toran Sum ram Amounts TO... 2,293 674 17 9 
Mortgages on Property within the United ae 84,523 5 2 
Loans on the Company's Policies 17,731 15 8 
Investments: 

In British Government Securities — 37,226 18 11 
Indian and Colonial ditto an — 49.1389 7 3 
Foreign ditto 15,167 15 3 
Railway and other Debentures and Deben- 

ture Stock . 47.203 5 8 

Ditto Shares (Preference and Ordinary) 6,361 ll 4 

Trust Funds Certificates 20,423 10 0 

House Property — and Leasebold) 94,725 3 11 

Reversions_... 67,706 11 1 

Life laterests .. — ita iva mt 235 1 7 

Loan on Borough Rates _ * saa - 8460 0 0 

Mortgages of Reversions ..... 4324 5 7 
Outstanding Account, Industrial Branch (since 

settled) 12,100 4 11 

Outstanding Premiums * ose * 5847 8 7 

Ditto Interest and Rents 3,950 14 0 
Amount due from Official Liquidator 0 of Inter. 

national Society .. 22561 16 2 

Deposits at Three Months’ Notice . .. 18,000 0 0 
Cash—On current account ... 46. 075 5 4 
In hand ; 8 90 0 0 

— — 6,175 5 4 

£521 864 0 5 


BALANCE SHEET of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY (Industrial Branch), 
on the Sist December, 1877. 


LIABILITIES. ee 

Shareholders’ tal a 8 24 920 0 0 

Life Assurance Fund a 536,298 17 9 

Contingency Fund 20 40,000 0 0 
er Account Ordinary Branch (since 8 

As — 12,100 411 

Claims under Life Policies admitted — * 2,778 4 3 

2616 094 6 11 


We have examined the f. 
also seen and exami 


20th February, 1878. 


HENRY HARBEN, Resident Director. 


THOMAS C. DEWEY, 


WILLIAM HUGHES, { Managers, 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


ing Accounts, find them to be correct, and hereby confirm the same. 
the various securities. 


ASSETS. 


Investments E . d. 

In British Goverument Securities si „ 10000 0 0 

Freehold Ground Rents ... * = 263,690 4 7 

Scotch Feu Duties 7,039 6 0 

House Property (Freehold and Leasehold) 144,282 2 8 

Life and other Interests and Reversions ; 54,628 9 3 
Furniture and Fittings 2 1 Branch 

Offices) | — 11.486 10 4 

Loans upon Persons! Security ee ies .. 35,958 8 8 

Agents Balances = ink deo .. 73.877 19 10 

Outstanding Interest and aa — * 3,844 11 10 
Cash—On current account £12,066 13 9 
In hand... 250 0 0 

— 12,316 13 9 

£616,004 6 11 

We have 


JAMES ALLANSON, 
ROKERT BARNES, t Auditors. 


EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 


RICHARD THOMAS PUGH, ) „ 
THOMAS REID, Directors. 


— << 


Published by W. k. Wir.cox, 18, Bouverie Street, Londen ; and Printed by R. K. Buar and Co., Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, Londan.— Wednesday, March 18, 1878 


